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PREFACE. 



The following Pages were suggested, and thrown 
off upon reading Charles Dickens's " Chimes," 
with the powerful descriptions and inimitably 
delightful Hero of which the writer sympathizes, 
while differing from the moral they illustrate. 



THE WEDDING BELLS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Beuben and Bachel were a faithful pair." 

Cbabbe. 

** I THINK," said Bessy, " we had better wait, and 
ask Dr. Merton's opinion." 

^ Wait ! Now that's just like you, Bessy," pouted 
her fiiend Patty. " Wait and see ! Wait and ask ! 
Always wait ! It's the word I dislike more than any 
other that was ever invented, that word. Wait! 
Gborge and I are quite of the same mind on that 
subject." 

" I know it," replied her friend, quietly. 

^ I onl; want to know," resumed the younger of 

B 
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the girls, who was indeed several years younger than 
her graver friend, to pass a few hours with whom 
she had brought her work to Bessy's house — ^for Bessy 
and Patty were both sempstresses by profession, " I 
only want to know what good all your waiting has 
come to, or the good it ever comes to 1 Now I know 
so many stories, all true, which I could tell you, to 
prove what I say about waiting, and long courtships — 
if you would only not be angry, and take them to 
yourself — ^would you, would you, Bessy f 

And Patty, undiscouraged by look or word, pro- 
ceeded to enlighten her friend with sundry veracious 
narrations as to the unhappy results of lingering 
engagements, with various illustrations and pointed 
allusions to feelings worn away, and changed by ti^pe 
and its vicissitudes — all very pertinent to the case in 
question. Some true, and all tending to prove, as 
plainly as words could prove, that Patty Owen would 
do very foolishly, as well as unsentimentally, to follow 
the over-prudent advice of her friend, Bessy Mark- 
ham, in pausing and waiting, and wasting time in 
consideration, ere she decided to act according to 
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ker good will and pleasure in her own afiyrs, whe* 
ther matrimonial or otherwise. 

"Well, Patty r urged Bessy, mildly. 

"Well, Bessy, what does all I have been telling 
you prove li" 

" Not exactly to me, at least, what you and George 
^cy. In the first place, if the heart is of that na- 
ture, it will grow cold under whatever circumstances, 
and trials come, whether married or single. Then 
married people do sometimes, for their mutual sakes, 
keep their grievances to themselves. Sometimes we 
know it is not so; more's the pity. But in along 
courtship, like Charlie's and mine, it seems the busi- 
ness of all people, married and single, to watch every 
ehange in the sky; or £aiicy, and predict changes, and 
look wise about it all. Humble as we are, we do not 
escape — ^we are marks for the nods, and suspicions, 
and guesses, and knowing shakes of the wisest, as 
well as the silliest heads amongst the gossips of the 
village ; of the married, of whose number we are not, 
and the single and free, who own no fellowship with 
OB. We belong to neither set, and are found f&\]it. 
b2 
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with by both. That is all the explanation I caa 
give of your anecdotes, and of their undoubted 
popularity." 

" But why remain in such an uncomfortable, un- 
natural position, as you own it is?" remonstrated 
Patty. "When once your mind is made up, why 
hesitate, and wait, and wait, as George says? And 
now about going to the fair to-morrow. Do, pray, 
decide about thai at once. I want you to know more 
of George — ^how clever and amusing he is ! You 
have no idea ! You are your own mistress, you know. 
George has managed to get a holiday ; we shall be 
such a nice party, and I know your Charlie can 
get a holiday from our Rector for the asking. You 
wouldn't spoil such a nice party ! Uncle Tomlinft 
is coming over to-morrow, and will drive us all to 
Brockly and back again in the covered cart; that is, 
if you and Charlie went. Mother says she'll consent, 
and " 

Bessy smiled. " If that's the case, then, Patty," 
said she, " I'll go up this evening to the Rectory, as 
my work is done, though I didn't mean to take \% 
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there till the mornings and I can ask Mrs. or Dr. 
Merton what they think of going to fairs. The Doctor 
always tells me to ask their advice about anything 
I am doubtfiil upon." 

And Bessy, with the two-fold inducement of 
obliging Patty, and procuring such a delightful day's 
enjoyment for Charlie and herself, proceeded to in- 
vest herself with her shawl and bonnet, Patty mut- 
tering the while something about being dependent, 
and Bessy's being old enough to judge for herself; 
though finally perceiving it was no use arguing the 
point, she condescended to accompany her friend 
some part of her way to the Rectory; partly, per^ 
haps, that she might have the opportunity of putting 
various queries to Bessy, and also give her the full 
benefit of her own independent and enlightened 
notions of things. 

" And so, Bessy," she began, " you always mean to 
ask and take the Doctor's advice? Now, to my mind, 
there's something slavish about that. Besides, I sup- 
pose he always advises you not to do a thing you 
wmt to do. That's always the way with those 
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advising people, particularly if it's a pleasant thing. 
He advised you not to marry ! He'll advise you not 
to go to the fair l" 

"He only advised me to wait," put in Bessy, 
gently. 

" Yes, till three years are gone," retorted the in- 
dignant Patty. " Perhaps he'll advise your waiting 
three more yearly fairs." 

" I hope not," said Bessy, laughing. 

"As if we poor had no judgments given us,'* 
continued Patty. " And you holding so to the cry 
of the gentlefolks to prevent our marrying, hecause 
we're poor! Its quite unnatural of you and Charlie. 
I'd show I had more spirit than to be advised 
out of my — ^my social privileges !" 

Bessy could not help smiling, as she suspected the 
source of this heroic outburst. 

" You forget, though, Patty, when, for the sake of 
prudence, the Doctor offered his advice about waiting, 
the kind reason he gave why we should do so ; and 
then how he told me he had long intended Charlie 
should have the situation of head gardener, wheA 
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old Mr. Budd retired, which he must do very soon, 
when Charlie will get more than double, and have a 
man and a boy under him — ^which the Doctor told me 
to tell Charles myself, which was doubly kind, and 
soon made Charlie come round." 

" We must never be ruled by our own wishes ! 
Never by our love I No, we must wait ! Wait, and 
be advised, according to Bessy and Charlie !" said 
Patty, and much more did she add of the same 
tenor. 

As Bessy returned from the Rectory she called in 
upon Patty, who waa seated with her mother and 
young brothers, busily occupied trimming her bon- 
net with a very gay ribbon. Patty was considered 
to have a very superior taste in such matters, and 
was proud of it, as of its satisfactory results on her 
own appearance. 

"Well," she cried, starting up quickly, "don't the 
Doctor approve of fairs? It must be that which 
makes you stare at my bonnet so ruefully." 

" No indeed, that is not it ; I was only thinking 
what a pity it was your putting on that pretty 
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ribbon new for such a long day's wearing; as I 

suppose ^ 

"Don't suppose anything, and never mind the 
ribbon now," interrupted Patty impatiently ; " only 
say, am I to wear the bonnet at all, to Brockly, to- 
morrow 1 What says the adviser 1 That everything 
pleasant is wicked, I don't doubt !" 

" No, indeed, he does not. He says he doubts not, 
that badly-disposed people go to fairs, as to every 
other place where people congregate together, and 
that that objection would preclude us from going 
everywhere; that many amusements, not bad in 
themselves, come to be considered so by being 
abused, and that into this abuse of the pleasantest 
and best things we are all liable to fall ; and that 
wherever we go, we shall find some evil to be 
resisted, which it is as much our duty to resist 
as impossible not to meet somewhere, whether we 
go or stay away from such places as fairs." 

"The end of all being, that you are to go — a 
better end than most lectures have ! I never could 
see the good of them I All one wants to know is^ 
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whetheif ond is to do a thing or not ; and mj idea 
is, either to do a things and do it at once^ or let 
it alone, without talking about it. But, a.t all events, 
I*m mighty glad there's no objection, Bessy dear !" 

"I am glad, too, the Doctor sees none !" answered 
she. 

"To be sure he don't T cried Mrs. Owen — Patty's 
mother; "I was sure of that — ^if people don't go 
foolishly to spend all their money. Harm is to those 
as thinks harm ! Only people will talk about such 
nice-looking girls as my Pat! And as for objection, 
as I told Patty, says I, ' I'm as sure as certain can 
be, Patty, Bessy Markham — ^nor, for that matter, 
the Doctor himself — can't see no objection to mak- 
ing a third, and- Bessy, may be, will find a fourth !'" 
and here the good lady cast one of her most 
sagacious looks at their visitor ; " ' and then there'll 
be no observations passed upon any one; and Bessy,' 
says I, ' is so goodnatured that you've only got to 
give her to imderstand ' " 

"Yes, yes, mother," interrupted Patty, "it's all 
settled now I" 
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But Mrs. Owen, regardless of her daughter s frowns 
and impatience continued, " ' ^give her to under- 
stand thatj may be, your going at all depends upon 
her consenting to accompany you — ^it*ll settle the 
matter at once; and for objections,' says I, Hhe parson 
himself or the archbishop couldn't see any.' Only, 
my dear Bessy," she continued more confidentially, 
"such nice-looking girls as my Pat will have all 
their doings noticed and talked about, therefore I 
could only be persuaded to give my consent on con- 
dition of such a prudent young person as yourself 
going j and says I to my brother, * Don't go to be 
thinking, brother Tomlins, I'd let Patty go to the 
fair with Greorge only. I, as the mother of such a 
girl as Patty, with my own experience in all such 
matters, should think I knew better! I've my 
notions of propriety, I have ; and even if you hadn't 
said you wouldn't consent to drive them over in the 
cart, imless her yoimg friend would go too, I should 
have known better than to consent to such a pretty 
girl as my daughter- ^" 

At this moment Farmer Tomlins himself entered 
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the cottage, to whom she now addressed herself, 
without so much circumlocution as she had before 
found time for. "This, brother," said she, "is the 
friend of Patty's; a most obliging young woman, I 
assure you, and going to be married some day to 
Charlie, gardener at the Rectory, who is going with 
Pat. So now you — I mean we — tve can make no more 
objections to your driving them over to Brockly 
Fair to-morrow ; for of course I never could have 
consented to let my Patty go, if this respectable 
young person had not been able to accompany her. 
People are always making their remarks upon every- 
thing a pretty girl ever does ! I'm sure it's come 
to such a pass, one would think they had nothing 
earthly else to do but talking and gossiping, when 
they once get hold of a pretty girl to talk about. 
And even when girls are not so pretty, or so young," 
(here she glanced at Bessy) "why they do talk still I 
And, by the by, Bessy, I did hear somewhere that 
you and Charlie had thought better of it — eh T 

" I don't exactly know what thinking better of it 
means," replied she, with a quiet smile; "but I've so 
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often been told odd things people have heard about 
iiis, that I never now trouble myself about them, and 
only wonder people have not been long tired out of 
such an old subject." 

"And very sensible of you too, Bessy Markham," 
observed the Farmer; "I wish other people didn't 
trouble themselves more about nonsense that dorUt 
concern them." 

"WeU, take care, Bessy," said Mrs. Owen, "or 
you'll be having a march stole upon you ! Patty's no 
idea of shilly-shallying, she hasn't, I can tell you!" 

"Nor no idea of thinking either," laughed the 
Parmer ; plenty of talk, but no thought ; plenty of 
hurrying, but no getting on — ^like mother, like 
daughter, I fear !" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The next morning was bright as heart could wish 
it, even such a bounding beating, pleasure-intent 
little heart as Patty's. The Farmer's nice comfortable 
covered cart might be seen waiting at Patty's door 
in fiill time. Full early, it seemed — ^though Bessy 
was waiting there too, with the loveliest nosegay, 
Charlie's gift — who bore another, only less beautiful, 
which Bessy had bidden him to bring for her friend. 
The whole party were assembled. At length Patty 
did make her appearance — ^bonnet, delicate pink 
trimmings, and all — ^looking fresh, and pretty, and. 
hurried, and was greeted by a fire of mingled 
applause and admonition frpm her mother — ^admo- 
nition glancing back as much retrospective com- 
mendation upon herself, as proposed advantage to 
Patty j and applause equally divided between the 
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twain. Her uncle drily added a few words in praise 
of punctuality, and the merry party carr6y with the 
steady experienced driver, fairly seated in the cart 
away they all set. 

As they went along, the Farmer, in the full glow 
of ownership, and satisfaction of obliging, had much 
to say of the merits of the animal he drove, and 
information to impart about his live stock in general; 
with amusing illustrations of their habits, powers, 
usefulness, and sagacity. 

Patty and her Greorge gave not much heed to the 
Farmer's talk, or anything of that kind, but kept dis- 
coursing, or rather whispering to each other, with 
much apparent animation. Perhaps the sort of dia- 
logue would be explained better by saying it was 
made up of short sentences, and expressive gestures 
— ^the gestures, and they were various in expression, 
being chiefly Patty's, the sentences George's. Charlie 
told of his experiments in floriculture, which were 
very curious; and descanted with real enthusiasm 
on his most successful plants, their beauty of form 
and tint — ^for he was in sanguine expectation of 
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gaining a prize at the flower show^ forming part of 
the great fete at Sir Michael Milbury's. 

Charlie, though a quiet sort of person, was full of 
earnestness on the few subjects that excited him, 
and gave a really edifying and insurmountably ob- 
struse discourse on his discoveries, projected and 
progressive, in his beloved science, which was in the 
highest favour at the Rectory. Even Patty became 
interested, and for a few moments forbore her ex- 
clusive attention to the one subject ; for she loved 
flowers, as well as everything that was beautiful, 
with a few that only seemed so, and was pleased 
and grateful for her nosegay. Besides, charming 
as were Greorge's speeches, he did repeat the same 
tiling over and over again, rather often, and 
with, little variety of phrase, which made it, though 
all very sweet in itself, a little monotonous. 

Within a mile of the village where the fair was 
held was Uncle Tomlins's farm — the farm j from 
which point, as the farmer was indispensably obligated 
to turn in, they preferred walking — ^though he would 
willingly have sent the cart on with his man to drive 
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them to the said fair. As thej walked mernlj on, 
the two swains gallantly proposed that each of the 
girls should severally choose, from the many places of 
amusement with which the fair abounded, the one 
which was most to her taste, and that their in- 
vestigations should be limited to the two selected. 
Arrived there, Patty, who was a girl of imagination, 
was at once overcome by the very attractive prospect 
held 4)ut by an entertainment, singularly fitted in 
show and sentiment to excite that peculiar dis- 
position of mind in her — ^the perambulating theatre, 
whose exterior was so tantalizingly graced by the 
histriones themselves, its supporters, in every variety 
of expressive garb, with gesture and attitude to 
match, from the profoundest tragedy to the 
quaintest bufibonery — the most moving sentimentality 
to the most cloddish rusticity ; suggesting on one 
hand, by the antique helm and Roman buckler, lofty 
deeds and high-wrought patriotism — on the other, 
female virtue in distress, as clearly demonstrated by the 
flowing muslin drapery, loose hair and dejected mien 
of that luckless fair one, and confirmed by the fierce 
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beard and tyrannic costume of the sturdy being, with 
manifestly persecuting stuff in his thoughts, in juxta 
position with this forlorn loyeliness ; not to mention 
the motley suit of the glittering harlequin — ^the 
classic folds of the awe inspiring toga — ^the majestic 
gorgeousness of the sweeping robes — the airy Terpsi- 
chorean grace of the succincter ones, the latter 
illustrated by the enviable grace of the Columbine's 
flower-decked petticoat. Then there is that very 
noble individual, whose garments, of an extra-com- 
manding sweep, evidently speak him the princely 
pacificator of the drama^ to come in at the end, and 
set all straight with a nod — all this pageant, backed 
up by the ghost in dimmer, awefuller obscurity, 
pointing with horror-thrilling significance to a ghastly 
side wound, and forming together a confused, alluring, 
bewildering, delightfiilly-horrifying picture of fun 
and fatality, horror and humour, immediately 
captivated the fertile fancy of our little heroine, and 
sent it careering amidst the most striking scenes that- 
might possibly be suggested thereby. 

The respectable looking person, beneath his lamp. , 
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tinctured alcove, who took their money, looked, to be 
gure, such is the force of custom, quite unmoved by 
the comprehensive display ; but the lobby leading to 
the parterre was plentifully sprinkled with actors and 
sawdust — ^not to be sure, so appropriately grouped 
and attitudinized as might be. The erect, stalwart 
champion of liberty lounges in a careless, half 
oblivious manner, as though indifferently regardless 
of country, liberty, and most things else. He of the 
majestic robe brushes by them in unseemly haste, in 
company with the ruthless persecutor, whose shoulders 
are alternately elevated and depressed, almost, if such 
a thing could be, as though in the enjoyment of a 
hearty fit of laughter. The play itself was not long 
in coming, nor long in its continuance ; though 
it displayed many striking incidents, and included 
the whole body of the company. It was a classic 
drama — ^though only as regarded the period and 
people represented; otherwise the fable and con- 
struction more properly classed it with the romantic, 
and the ghost was not peculiar to any style or 
period^ though very much so to this erratic phasis of 
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Thespian literature — ^tliis apocryphal jpersonage 
being the more fittingly introduced for the purpose 
of winding up, with a touch of awe and mystery, the 
finale of any play whatever ; as indispensable to the 
traditionary proprieties of the strolling drama, as 
the comic song by which the apparition of doubtful 
sex and identity is immediately followed. 

The pantomime next commences. First, as shade 
to the last brilliantly humorous effort, comes a 
darkened stage and the hero s^d heroine of panto- 
mime manacled in the durance vile of a vile enchanter, 
but shortly relieved by a good genius, who as speedily 
invokes their pantomimic co-mates forth from some un- 
known caverns alluded to in the striking exhortation : 

^ Forth from the depths of Boon, 
Gome, Clown and Pantaloon!** 

There was a short silence after the party had quitted 
the temple of Thespis; doubtful, as it seemed^ 
whether to applaud or decry. The silence was broken 
by the warm commendations of Patty; and then 
Charlie declared it as his opinion that what they had 
o2 
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just witnessed was a species of sight-seeing the 
silliest possible^ and utterly unprofitable : " For," said 
he, there's "neither natur'nor truth in a single thing 
we've seen. Call those flowers and trees, for instance, 
that were painted in that garden scene, as they called 
it ! It's a disgrace to the names of them!" 

Greorge laughed outright at this criticism; and 
Bessy objected, that that sort of nature was not to 
be expected where they had been. 

"Neither that, nor any other sort," continued 
Charlie. " In the first place, all the events repre- 
sented are events what never happened, and never 
cotlld happen. Then people are introduced, speaking 
speeches they nor no one ever did or ever would 
have spoke ; for I heard say that Brutus, and Virginia, 
and Appius what d'ye-call-'em, were real names of 
ancients. And, thirdly, they are played by people not 
a bit fit for the individjaJs they represent, which they 
never ought to have attempted ; as for instance, the 
respectable middle-aged female with long dripping 
ringlets, bought for the occasion, as the roses on her 
cheeks were, who was called by Appius what's-his- 
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name, " Rash girl !" — a circumstance I never should 
have guessed if he hadn't named it. Why natur's 
natur', after all ; and I should like to know where*s 
the natur' of thatr 

Patty urged the noble disregardfulness of the 
lover's sentiments in the play as worthy of admira- 
tion; and Bessy, in reference to her lover's con- 
temptuous allusion to purchased roses and ringlets, 
reminded him of the art with which he had lately 
so triumphantly asserted he improved nature in his 
most prized flowers. 

The young gardener, after a little reflection, 
replied, that the remark was a good one ; but that 
though woman often resembled flowers, flowers were 
not altogether like women. For he certainly flattered 
himself his art was successful in the case of his 
flowers — ^but such arts applied to woman were totally 
misapplied. A vain eflfort, viewed in every way. 
Whatever mood nature was in when she made them, 
women were, except in mind, all unimproveable ; for 
while some tried, but tried in vain, to improve 
nature, others could not be improved." 

And at the end of the haraagae, CVmnc^^» HJassvx^ 
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but a gardener, looked so unequiyocal an application 
of the last compliment to Bessy, that Patty, had she 
remarked it, Qiust have been satisfied as to her 
doubts of the yet continuing fixedness of his attach- 
ment. It was the first compliment she had heard 
him pay her, which had hitherto much mifHsatisfied 
Patty with her friend's lover; but there was something 
in the style and manner of this, which for the 
moment put Patty equally out of conceit with her 
own swain, and his superabundance of fine things. 

The discussion was held in a pleasant field ad-« 
joining, but quite apart from the hum and bustle of 
the noisy thronged fair. 

"Ah," concluded Charlie, looking round, and near 
also, "natur' is natur', though I do sometimes use ait 
to help it ; but the conclusions of all my experience 
is, I've never met anything like natur' 1" 

Here they discussed, with the histrionic feast, a 
basket of provisons they had brought — seasoned with 
many an original criticism. 

It was now for Bessy to choose a sight; and 
without any hesitation she named the wild beast 
caravan, whose fierce show board, with its num^^>p« 
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assemblj of rampant^ teeth-displayiiig animala, and 
the raihless, desert character of the scenery in which 
thej disported, had previously seemed^ to Patty's 
excitable mind, to convert the familiar place and 
objects into the Hyrcanian forests; and had for 
an instant distracted her from the more &scinating 
exhibition, whose eclipsing splendour had finally 
distanced its ferocious competitor. 

Bess/s choice met with general approval, and 
Charlie especially applauded it — "It was natur', 
the only real natur' to be found amongst all the 
showy shows of the place : most likely, therefore, 
necessarily, and, of course, instructive. All they 
would see must be real, and without show off, 
pretence, or tawdry display of any kind." 

Patty felt this stricture on her own selection. 
Bessy did not say that her choice had been decided 
in compliment to Charlie's known predilections for 
the works of nature; but Patty, with her acuteness, 
saw it at once, while a latent conviction was growing 
in her mind that Charlie's judgments were nearly 
oracular ; and George, who was given to the animal 
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creation, with, perhaps, an unconscious sympathy 
with the wild, untamed species, gladly acquiesced, 
and all set forth with renewed glee to the great 
caravan, where a tantalizing roar intermingled its 
enticing sound with the boom of a gong, to greet 
their entrance. 

The man and his wife who exhibited the animals, 
told of their wondrous parts and powers, in terms of 
rant and terrific hyperbole a little disconcerting to 
the sober-minded Charlie, but exactly in character 
with the rampant effort of art gracing the caravan's 
exterior. Beasts there were, whose ravening glare at 
once beguiled all smaller beasts to rush, Curtius like, 
into the gratuitous sepulchre provided within the 
perambulating tomb ; pelicans who brought up their 
young on their own life's current ; and other ornitho- 
logical phenomena rivalling that far-famed specimen, 
who flew higherer as it became otterer. 

To counteract the effects of that sort of thing, our 
devotee to nature's sublime simplicity himself pro- 
ceeded afterwards to give a dissertation on animal 
life — ^worms and caterpillars especially ; enlivened by 
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&needoteB of his own domestic experience in the 
habits of grubs and snails. From these he progressed 
to more stirring details of injurious seed-devouring 
birds ; prowling cats, breakers of glass lights ; and 
disregardful, plant-destroying animals of all kinds. 
' Patty thought all very entertaining till George 
insinuated the word twaddUy which, turning the cur- 
rent of her thoughts into a vein of ridicule, cast its 
shade on Charlie's powers of mind, which it hence- 
forth showed in an inverted light, and again was her 
attention all George's; who, now putting forward his 
capabilities, interspersed so many strange notions and 
odd opinions with his lover-like speeches, that she 
soon came to wonder at Bessy's interest in the sober 
colloquy, if not to pity her satisfaction thereat, and 
to conclude that it was, as George had said, very 
dull love-making indeed. 

At the little farm, where they took tea, the dis- 
course turned upon the expected fke at Sir Michael 
Milbury's — ^the shows and games, trials of strength, 
in which rich and poor, great and small, were invited 
to compete and join. Both Charlie and Patt/s uncle 
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were animated on the theme, which they spoke of 
with political and personal satisfaction. The flower 
topic was re-discussed, and their hard names a^in 
re-edified them all, striking dumb the admiring 
Farmer, who felt relieyed when his visitor proceeded 
to the familiar subject of cricket, which mutually 
interested them — ^the coming match having been 
preliminarised by several trials in the*Milbury Park 
cricket ground, in which they had both joined on 
the same side. 

Bessy was a little surprised to find Greorge took 
no part in this animating discourse, except by a few 
contemptuous movements and impatient pshaws; 
when the twain, from individual interests, branched 
out into political remarks, whose shallowness appeared 
highly to disgust him. It was evidently true, what 
Patty said, that George was a profound politician. 
The Farmer, to be sure, a shrewd man in his way, 
never appealed to him on the matter ; but Charlie, 
the simplest flower-worshipping mortal breathing, 
was moved on a sudden to wonder at their com- 
panion's silence upon the present pleasing topic^ and 
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to aak how it was he^ so active and fond of sport, was 
not a cricketer 1 

'' Because/' George said, " he had other things to 
attend to. Where's the time to be found," proceeded 
he, tartlj, ''for a poor working man for going after 
rich ones, and attending upon their whims and 
fimciesl" 

" Heyday! Master Georgy, that's it now-— still the 
same go," cried the Farmer, screwing up his small 
eyes^ with a sagacious expression peculiar to them. 

Charlie did not see "How that it was greater 
waste of time to play with gentlefolks than any one 
else — ^much less, indeed, to his notion; as a political 
good, that of bringhig the working classes and their 
betters into a better understanding, and a more 
nat'ral acquaintanceship with one another, was 
brought about — ^recreation was necessary — "all work 
and no play," <fec. — ^many other wise saws being 
uttered by our scientific gardener upon the occasion. 

George contented himself, for the nonce, with 
the contemptuous repetition of " Gentlefolks !" " Bet- 
ters 1" arriving at the climax of his disdain as he 
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found himself impelled to mutter forth the distateful 
phrase "Political good!" But urged, at length, by 
Charlie's persevering queries and prosy arguments, 
he exclaimed : — 

"All mighty fine for a horchidious, herbacious 
floriculturalist, who's a favourite with gentlefolks, 
and who can leave his latiflorios and multifolias to 
go on growing, whether he looks at them or leaves 
them alone; but a poor, hard-working bricklayer, 
working for his bread, and not their (the said gentle- 
folks) whims, would rather go on being let alone by 
them from beginning to end, and be allowed to enjoy 
himself in his own way. Mighty kind and con- 
descending to allow us any pastime, I dare say; but 
I'd rather not be condescended to, and prefer finding 
my enjoyment in my own way." 

Patty, whose quick imagination at once shewed 
her the drift of this speech, was in terrible apprehen- 
sion of its effect on him whose calling had been so 
slightingly alluded to; but was shortly relieved by 
Charlie's cool sententious tone in resuming, after a 
slight pause, the argument : — 
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"The trouble's all theirs," he began; "then why 
should they trouble themselves, if not for our good ? 
Some gentlefolks means well towards us, I don't 
doubt, without shewing it with consideration and 
kindness ; but when they wish to do us good, and go 
out of their way to consider us, as the Parson with his 
Savings' Bank does for our interests, and the Barrow 
knight with his games and old English sports, as he 
calls them, for our pleasure — why I thinks it's a 
mistake, and looks something like ingratitoode, to 
throw it all in their faces." 

" Mighty fine to be a patronising us, and gratifying 
to find us humbly grateful to be patronised. After 
living by us, making use on us in every way, and 
pursuing us for every breach of their tyrants laws 
like dogs — ^grinding us down, then luring us to be 
like patient asses under their usage, by the honour — 
the unheard of honour — of standing, holding a bat, 
opposite to a Sir T 

It would be impossible to describe George's mock- 
ing, sarcastic tone, in the winding up to this grand, 
eloquent burst. Suffice it that all smiled, except the 
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matter of &ct Charlie ; and Patty indulged in an 
exulting laugh at her lover's powers of pleasantry. 

Charlie immediately replied, much moved, " And it 
is a honour — ^it is a honour ; and however you came 
to find out you was ground down, I can't think. Our 
gentlefolks don't grind no one down, whatever some 
may do ; nor don't make use on us no more than we 
makes use of them. Parson says our obligations is 
equal, and never minds giving a power of good ad- 
vice into the bargain, which makes a balance greatly 
on our side of the account — ^let alone the half-doubling 
of our savings at the year's end. 

"Prying, inquisitionising !" retorted George. 
*' Making us of the same account as figures in a simi. 
Advice indeed! Getting as much out of us as possible, 
and advising us to want as little as possible in 
return! Keeping those under their thumbs as 
*ull consent to be kept, by prying into their mat- 
ters j meddling and ruling in their concerns, and so 
getting them into their power; and even advising 
and instructing them how and where to enjoy them- 
selves. There be some, may be, who prefers manag- 
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ing their own concerns, and enjoying themselyes in 
their own way." 

" Then, I say, Let them," s^d Charlie. « They're 
welcome to go their own way; only a precious 
wrong-headed and blind-to-their-proper-interest way 
it is, not to take advantage of the advice of the 

better educated, and their But that's neither 

here nor there. What I want to know, is, how you 
comed to think you was ground down, and to find 
out as how you were lured to put up with your 
injuries by a game at cricket, and that." 

*'I know," exclaimed the Farmer, "It's The 
Telegraph for the Mass of the People, Very clever 
written, I suppose, to persuade the mass that the 
mass are all good, and all persecuted ; those who are 
not the mass, all bad and persecuting. Very clever, 
and not hard to write j but very hard, though may 
be pleasant to some, to believe — as you, Mr. Charles, 
as a philosophic floriculturalist, must be quite sure." 

" To be sure I'm sure," replied the hero of the 
spade, "'cause it's not natur', nor human natur' — 
that's what I goes by. Vegetables and plants have 
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all their good and bad qualities; but who's ever 
disaeried that the good are by any means refined to 
one clasS; and the bad left to the other? Man 
follows after the Vegetable empire, and are pro- 
miscuous; and who ever tells you you're all virtuous, 
and your betters aU vicious, I say " 

" Tells a confounded crack," concluded the Farmer. 

*' Knows nothing of Natur', or human natur','* 
finished the gardener. 

Greorge again muttered something about it's being 
"Mighty fine!" but the unexpected discovery, by 
his keener antagonist, of the fountain head of his 
eloquence, somewhat checked its further flow. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The next morning, Bessy received a very early 
Yisai from Patty; she came to tell her that all was 
settled between her and George, and also to ask 
Bessy to be her bridesmaid. This was a very 
startling proposal, and rapid conclusion of things; 
and Bessy did actually start, while Patty went on, — 

" Yes, it was all settled yesterday, as I thought it 
would be. I dare say you think it's all in a hurry; 
but we shall wait a month or two, because of my 
Savings Bank money. All being settled, we see no 
use in waiting; and if you're not married first, which 
I suppose you won't be, you'll be my bridesmaid, I 
hope, as I should have been yours." 

"And what does your uncle and your mother 
say r asked her friend. 

"Oh, mother's in high glee, because she says I 
shall steal a march upon all the gossips of tb^^^'iVliiSks^Ji^- 

D 
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And you must know it's to be a secret; and she 
says '' 

" But your uncle ?" again demanded Bessy. 

" Now didn't I say it was to be a secret 1 He's 
not to know anything, beyond all others. Uncle 
Tomlins, indeed, with his old school notions! No 
one's to be told but you and mother, and perhaps — 
perhaps — I may tell Joey, for the sake of ringing the 
bells for us. Mother's quite pleased at the idea of 
its being a secret, and George says it will be such 
fun!" 

Bessy could not help shaking her head at the 
notion of her and George entering into such an en- 
gagement with the idea of its being a joke, or avoid 
expressing her opinion thereupon ; and next asked 
her how she had come to think of divulging her 
secret to the sexton's son, Joey, who would be sure 
to repeat it to every one who would listen. 

"Why, yes," answered Patty; "but no one, you 
know, ever attends to a word he says. Poor, half- 
witted, dear Joey ! Only, I was thinking, — ^but I fear 
thai can't be, either, now, as it's all a secret — ^that I 
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should humour him in his favourite notion of ringing 
a long, merry peal for my wedding; but as uncle 
and the rest are not to know^ we must be asked 
at some other church than our own dear old 
church — the one at George's village, I suppose. 
It would have been pleasanter to have been 
married at our old town church; but " 

"But why is Uncle Tomlins not to know? I'm 
most sorry to hear he's to be kept in ignorance of it." 

"Why," replied Patty, "uncle takes such notions 
into his head, and will be sure to be finding some 
exceptions about poor dear Greorge; and so he " 

"If your uncle thinks George unsteady and 
wild, oh, Patty, do listen to your uncle. Who should 
know better? Who should wish you better? Do 
consult your good uncle, Patty, or wait!" 

" Oh, for goodness sake, don't use that everlasting 

Wait ! I can't bear the sound ! Consult uncle, too ! 

He'd say. Wait/ No, dear George will become as 

steady as steady can be, when he's once married 
to me !" 

"Well, I can but say, I should prefer a refor- 

d2 
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mation beforehand. I could not feel jour confidence, 
Patty." 

"But I've no idea that George requires more 
reformation than any one else ! He*s only more 
clever; more — ^more — enlightened; and uncle's of the 
old school, and don't allow for that." 

"Well," said Bessy, "I shall be sorry if you 
don't tell him — very sorry ; but I think you will 
in the end." 

" And all I'm sorry for, at present, is about Joey 
and the Wedding Bells !" cried Patty. " Poor Joey !" 

Now be it known that this same "Poor Joey!" 
bell ringer and assistant sexton by profession, and 
a sort of Old Mortality amidst the gravestones, 
by taste and antiquarian inclination — this "Poor 
Joey's!" mind, always tottering and unsteady, was 
universally considered to have been hurled from 
its wavering equilibrium, through the youth's un- 
happy enthralment by the luckless charms of Patty 
Owen — a state of things which Patty grieved over, 
as much as most women do for the disastrous effects 
of their fascinations. 
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Bessy, still looking grave, seemed lost in reflec- 
tion. Patty asked her the reason. They were 
many; but first she would ask Patty to explain 
her allusion to her Savings Bank money. 

"Why," answered she, "you know the regulation 
about only drawing it out the first day of every 
other month, unless we can show good cause, and 
that sort of nonsense ! Shew cause, indeed ! a very 
arbitrary, inquisitionering rule !" 

"Why, Patty, how you talk !" exclaimed her friend. 
"Would you have the Doctor, besides his kindness in 
giving MS half as much again at the end of the yegfl" 
as we save, hold himself at every hour in readiness 
to attend upon every one — at the beck and call of 
all our whims and wishes? Order and rule, is, as he 
tells us, the chief consideration in whatever we have 

to do ; and how should he get through all his 

But I won't stop to argue what must be plain to you 
as to me — yet I cannot help saying how surprised 
and sorry I am to hear you talk about drawing your 
money out from the Doctor's keeping, just at the 
time you should be adding to it ! Oh ! Patty, let me 
recommend you to consider — ^t 
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" To waitr That's what you would say, isn't it?" 

" And what can there be so very, very shocking in 
waiting?" replied Bessy. "Your Greorge will be 
getting on, and be constant, and will keep out of 
bad company for the sake of yours, will not he ? 
Now, tell me, what's so miserable in ail this ? You 
will be adding, in the meantime, to your mother's 
comfort and your young brothers'; both of you 
getting more to " 

" Yes, Fm to wait — ^wait till I'm rich 1 I'm not 
such a one for money. I don't think about it. I'm 
too fond of my poor George. Besides, no t)ne's 
promised him to be head anything, — ^poor Greorge ! 
Wait till we're rich, indeed T 

" That," said Bessy, quietly, " would be nonsense. 
I do not say wait till you're rich, but till your 
prospects are more settled, and in a fair way to 
improve, instead of beginning by spending what 
you have saved already." 

" I didn't say I was going to spend it — ^to spend it 
all ; only George thinks it so tervile and dependent 
not to be able to draw out one's money when one 
Jikes^ without saying why." 
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" Oh ! George thinks so 1 Well, your own sense 
must guide jou both about taking advantage of the 
Doctor's kindness or no. But surely, Patty, dear Patty! 
it might not be amiss, with all your love, to be a little 
prudent. You are so expert and handy, and the 
ladies about find you so useful, that you have been 
getting on better than any girl in the parish." 

" And I hope to get on still when Fm married," 
rejoined Patty, briskly. 

" Hope? Yes! I am sure I hope so too; but still, in 
my poor opinion, love, and hope, and such feelings, 
should be backed by something more substantial. 
And think ! when you are married, of the many cares 
that will come upon you; and when you are wanting 
more (and money, you know, don't drop down into 
your lap), you will, perhaps, be less able to work, and 
have a thousand things to take up your time from 
working." 

Much more did Bessy say to the same purport, and 
all true. Perhaps Patty felt it in some sort; for 
instead of further argument, she suddenly exclaimed, 
•" Well, Bess, I'm in hopes of being recommended to 
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the new people who have taken the old house^ just 
outside of the town. That'll be a good prospect, for 
they're as rich, as rich; and there's I don't know how 
many smart young ladies to be wanting bonnets 
trimmed, and boddices, and capes, and mantillas, and 
bU sorts!" And the youthful bride elect actually 
skipped about at the idea of her labours prospective. 

Bessy smiled; but could not help obtruding the 
apparently forgotten fact that she was not yet 
reconmiended as purveyor of finery to the new young 
ladies, of whose tastes and requirements she prog- 
nosticated so confidently. 

"Not yet, to be sure!" rejoined Patty; "but I 
know I shall be — that is, if my dear Bessy Markham, 
who's thought so well of, as she deserves to be, at 
the Rectory, will only just speak a word to Mrs. 
Merton about reconmiending me to them. She wiU, 
I am sure ! Won't you, Bess? — ^won't you, my dear 
Bess?" she coaxingly concluded. 

Bessy found it impossible to entertain any doubt 
of Patty's succeeding in whatever she undertook — of 
which she gave an example (much as she disliked 
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asking favours of such kind friends), by herself 
acceding to Patty's last request. 

"Such," thought Patty, while she overwhelmed 
her friend with thanks and endearments, **is the good 
of having what Poor Joey calls my winning ways." 
While to Bessy's reiterated advice to pause awhile, if 
not from mercenary prudence, till she knew a little 
more of George's character, she declared that, moved 
by her friend's arguments, she had almost made up 
her mind not to be married, at all events till next 
year. Yes, she could almost promise to wait till 
then. 

Letting her sanguine imagination mount to its 
extremest height, she proceeded immediately to talk 
of the Miss Beechams, and their dressiness, and all 
her expectations therefrom. But when asked by 
Bessy how she had come to learn so much of the 
tastes and predilections of those young ladies, Patty 
was rather, it must be owned, taken aback by the 
pertinent question ; but at length replied that to be 
sure she " only knew that they were young ladies — 
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that there were a good many of them — and besides, 
that being those rich sort of London people — trades- 
people, she believed — who take country gentlefolks' 
houses who are too poor to live in them themselves, 
and not exactly real country gentlefolks, she doubted 
not they liked plenty of dress and all that, to make 
up for it." 

Bessy could not but smile at the force of Patty's 
imagination — the slight grounds necessary for the 
encouragement of hopes induced from no grounds 
at all ; while she said only, that she didn't " fancy 
her George would concur in her notions about 
gentlefolks." 

"Ah ! don't you think go? Well, we never have 
much time to talk about them," was her reply ; " so 
it don't so much matter. But I must waste no more 
time even with you, Bess; so good bye!" And away 
went Patty. 

"Dear, open-hearted Patty!" said Bessy, as she was 
left alone again ; " and what an imagination ! as her 
mother says. How happy it makes her!" and the 
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pause was filled up with a sigh, while busy thoughts 
arrested the progress of her needle, and her hand 
supported her drooping head. 

Poor Bessy ! she had not much time for such 
musing. Patty's imagination was of some good to 
her, besides making her happy for the moment ; her 
skill in devising patterns, her dexterity in executing 
them, and in making pretty things merely from 
description, had caused her to devote her energies to 
this light and fanciful department of the needle as 
the one available channel for the exercise of her 
genius. Bessy's employment was the heavier kind of 
fine, eye-straining needlework, demanding a hundred 
stitches to Patty's one, for which century of stitches 
she actually gained less profit — such is the custom — 
than Patty, in her more tasteful branch of sempstress- 
ship, for her one. Of painfully-dazzling whiteness 
was Bessy's work, involving stitching, gussetting, fell- 
ing, hemming, stroking, sewing, and other mysteries, 
which in their even, compact battalions of minute 
stitches, form a picture of laborious neatness enough 
to make one's head giddy, and one's heart to fail in 
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the mere contemplation ; and, to crown the whole, as 
we said, she got less pay than her more favoured 
friend and did ten times the work for it. 

Poor Bessy! She was not jealous of Patty. She 
knew she had not her tasteful imagination, and 
that she possessed no genius; but somehow, not- 
withstanding her late good and sage advice, she was 
seized with an involuntary mania for comparing her 
own fate, herself, and her prospects with her friend's. 
In truth, she was overclouded by that murky 
atmosphere, affecting ahke rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, yclept low spirits. 

She began by contrasting the ardour of Patty*s 
lover, as described by herself, and the matter-of-fact 
affection of Charlie ; her own present despondence 
with Patty's gleeful face ; above all, her own and 
Charhe's prudent caution in awaiting the head- 
gardenership honours and profits, and her friend's 
sanguine hopefulness with no prospects of any kind. 
She even began to think, much as she had argued to 
the contrary, that there might be much in Patty's 
and many of the people's prepossessions and head- 
shakes about hope deferred. The reaction of feeling 
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was SO strong for the time, that she derived no con- 
solation from the so generally to be applied axiom, 
that much might be said on both sides of the question. 
Next, she began to conjure up thoughts against 
Charlie's constancy. She was no longer the first 
object of the young Gardener's thoughts — she had 
rivals in his affection ; and though these were but in 
the shape of harmless, innocent flowers, yet others 
besides herself had observed a more engrossing 
enthusiasm in his relations with those said blossoms 
than with his own Bessy, 

In the meantime, Patty trippingly, as was her 
wont, and smiling, was making her way down the 
high street of the good old town towards home — 
slight, youthful, merry little thing ! — ^in bright yet 
harmonious contrast with the heavy gables and 
peaked roofs of many of its ancient houses, whose 
cumbrous, projecting eaves seemed to bend over her 
in great-grandfatherly protection. For twenty gene- 
rations had young bright forms like her own passed 
as gaily along beneath the shade of their venerable 
brows, and passed away from their ken ! Patty thought 
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of this for an instant, and her smiles, which were 
not of mirth alone, but mixed with a kind of latent 
triumph, waned during the brief reflection, — Could 
those paternal buildings, which seemed to nod and 
lean forward more inquisitivelj than usual, have read 
the heart of the remote descendant of their early 
favourites, what had they thought % The fleeting idea 
arose and passed awaj between footstep and footstep. 
"Yes, yes," she muttered, as she took the next, 
and was again lost to outward things, "it's funny 
enough; but, as Greorge says, its always the wise 
and staid ones that, after all, are the most liable to 
be taken in. To think that Bessy, with all her 

wisdom, should so inmiediately fall into But I 

only told her the truth. Only, the very idea of her 
believing I should wait so long ! Because I said I 
shouldn't be married till next year, she takes it for 
granted, I suppose, I'm going to wait a year 1 Well, 
we're in October now, and I must break it to her 
by degrees, that I've fixed for the first day of the 
year. I told her the truth — though she seems to 
forget there is such a day— only the truth ! nothing 
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but the truth !** she repeated, as though to reassure 
her moral probity by the reiteration of the doubtful 
feet. Then, according to the highly-approved mode 
of transferring uncomfortable queries, she continued, 
" I suppose I may marry when I like, without asking 
Bessy s leave ! Though I may ask her advice, yet I'm 
not obliged to take it, or follow her example in the 
waiting system, till — I'm an old maid. I'm sure 
mother would agree, and not think I've done wrong — 
that she wouldn't 1" 

Now, it was rather a strange thing that Patty, 
who was not so very particularly dutiful as to think 
always of asking her mother's sanction and advice 
when she had made up her mind that a thing was 
right to be done — especially when her friend Bessy's 
opinion agreed with h^r own — ^it was a little singular 
that now she determined forthwith to lay the point 
of veracity between herself and her conscience before 
that worthy person. Upon entering the cottage, her 
mother was discovered ironing-up Patty's collars and 
best things, which, since her courtship, had been 
more than usually in requisition. 
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"La now, Pat," was her mother's reply to the 
important question, " how very clever of you 1 or, I 
should say, it would be very clever of anybody else, 
but it's so just like you." 

Patty hemmed a doubtful hem. 

" So clever," proceeded Mrs. Owen, "to turn her 
off in that sort of way ! Fib ? Of course you told 
no fib — ^but just the truth ; and if you had told a 
little one, why, all's fair in these kind of matters — 
all for love ! I was just like you in my day, no idea 
of shilly-shallys." 

" Still," urged Patty — ^whose mind, very often a sea 
of doubts, now that it was encouraged in its own 
waywardness, despite herself, yet, according to cus- 
tom, arrayed itself on the converse side of the 
question — " still, Bessy didn't take my meaning : I — 
I — didn't intend she should." 

" She might think as she liked ; it's not your look 
out; you didn't tell a story," resimied the mother. 
" Besides, you'd no need to tell her anything of the 
matter." 

Patty's discrimination waa getting into a very con- 
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fused state indeed ; she knew nothing, as might be 
expected, of metaphysical argument, but she went on 
to argue in her own manner. " No, I did not speak 
Mse words, but — ^but what's the good of words, if 
they don't explain one's meaning, and one knows it is 
not understood ?" 

" True, Pat — true, my good little Pat \ You're 
talking like a book — and a good book into the bar- 
gain !" exclaimed a voice that made Patty start, as 
though it had been a voice of conscience ; having 
been so deeply engrossed in her discussion with it, 
that her uncle had entered without her being aware 
of the fact. 

"True ! to be sure it's true 1" cried Mrs. Owen, 
" and so I've been telling Pat, with a power of good 
advice, and the benefit of my experience into the 
bargain — no small thing to a young woman, let me 
say it as shouldn't, especially to such a pretty ^ 

"Yes, yes, we imderstand all that!" interrupted 

he; "though as for your winkings, and nods, I 

don't quite so well comprehend all they — except 

that you're always trying to make a fool of Pat ! 

s 
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Yet I live in hopes she's too smart a girl io be made 
a fool on, particularly for what she's just been a 
saying. It's the uncommonest thing, and the best, 
to find out the use of words — ^the rale use." 

Patty turned away her head; but the extraordinary 
gestiires and meaning smiles of the mother, com- 
pletely distracted the good Farmer from obserring 
the daughter s confusion. 

''Well, I never!" cried he, after watching his wor- 
thy relative with some curiosity for a little time; 
"but having but a short time to spend in the town, 
ril take my leave for the present, and call in again 
next week, when I hope to see you recovered." 

Mrs. Owen, after one more glance at Patty, into 
which she concentrated all the mysterious intelli- 
gence, encouragement, and profound secresy possible 
to be so conveyed, and also an intimation to prudence 
on Patty's part, condescended, with elaborately done 
disengagement, to be more commonplace, and beg 
her brother to confer more of his company upon 
them. Still there was but one strain she could poa- 
sibly resolve into, though, for prudence sake, she 
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treated it retrospectivelj^ makmg herself the remi- 
niscent heroine, instead of Pattj the prospective one ; 
indemnifying herself for her sacrifice to discretion and 
secresj, bj this gratification of self loye : and the 
Fanner's memory was perplexed bj manj a tax upon 
its powers, as to by-gone incidents and forgotten 
adyentures. 

"Yes, yes, brother," she presently resumed, "Patty's 
a good girl, as well as a deyer girl, and if it's the 
praise and good opinion of all but those as are en- 
vious, as 'ud maike what you calls a fool of her, she'd 
not have had a grain of all her sense left, and, for 
that matter, neither 'ud her mother, though she 
as shouldn't, says it. Don't you remember Tom Deal, 
the carpenter, and his persevering attentions ) Ah, I 
wasn't exactly used handsome about poor Tom, and 
often I thinks, if Fd had my Tom Carpenter, what 
had become of poor Anthony Oweni Then there was 
Jack Snumkins, with his independent way, just like 

Geor ^ Here the good woman checked herself 

" Yet he was my slave, in spite of his independence, 
e2 
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poor fellow ! You remember Snumkins and I keeping 
company r' 

" I remember," laughed her brother, " he was 
mighty fond of keeping company with our strong 
beer — or small, for that matter — if he could get at it." 

" Well, you can't say so of my poor Tom Carpenter, 
'cause he belonged to the Temperance Society." 

" And to several other societies to my thinking," 
interrupted the Farmer, " if you mean that long, lan- 
tern-faced psalmsinging chap, who I suspected walked 
off with father's watch, and was afterwards trans- 
ported for similar hoffence." 

" Ha ! us women don't know what we're got to 
answer for," groaned Mrs. Owen. " He told me he 
feared the evil one 'ud tempt him to do something 
desperate, if I didn't consent to take him. Then I 
had a bricklayer, too. Don't you remember James 
Snook, brother ?" 

" Can't say I do j that is, that he ever looked your 
way. But you'd always a genius for foncying that 
sort of thing," 
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"Genius !" exclaimed Mrs. Owen, "its c?tsinherited 
in our family ; and Patty's required it through her 
mother ! She is a one for imagination ! I never did, 
in all my life !" 

" And that's the truest thing as you've said yet," 
answered the Farmer. "Patty's imagination makes up 
for everything, and stands for everything; for what- 
ever she wishes, or hopes, she expects — whatever she 
thinks she ought to see, she believes in, and fancies 
she sees ! It might turn out welL It may turn out 
for the worst. And for what you've been hinting, 
and exercising your genius upon all this time, 
all I can say is, it's a precious good thing when girls 
can't have the first chap as tries to get into their good 
graces, as girls always wants to do; and that it would 
be well for them if they took the advice and ex- 
ample of Bessy Markham, both as regarding prudence 
hmo they are to live, and also who they're to live 
with — and for both sakes!" 

Saying which, the Farmer, who had pretty well 
guessed the purport of his prudent sister's insinua- 
tions, and involuntary emphasis on words, though, 
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from a peculiar state of feeling he didn't choose to 
observe upon the matter^ took his leave, contented to 
have garbed his particular opinions in impressive 
generalities. 

Pattj; a little disconcerted, went, slowly and 
thoughtftillj, to her usual employment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The two months and two weeks' intenral adjudged 
by Patty to elapse between her decision and its 
fulfiknent had gone by. Patty had passed the 
time in divers alternations of feeling, according to 
the varying impressions of her impressible nature. 

It was now actually the day before that fixed 
for the marriage; and Patty, we are sorry to say, 
had not yet found fitting opportunity to undeceive 
Bessy, as to her former equivocation. To this 
several reasons had conduced. So much had Bessy's 
mind seemed set against such a hasty proceeding, 
that Patty next began to think she would be sure 
to fancy it her duty to give information to her 
uncle ; and her mind being made up, how perfectly 
useless and vexatious that would be! Her uncle 
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had often accused her of not knowing her own 
mind; so she repeated to herself, to strengthen 
herself in a resolution she felt he would oppose, 
that her mind was stedfast upon this point. 

Of the last-named relative she had seen very 
little of late — ^a circumstance which had haply 
saved her from the trepidations and conscience 
twinges of their last recorded interview. Having 
been as little in Bessy's society as her uncle's, she 
was saved, too, from the uneasiness and reproach 
of hearing each held up by the other, as the 
iittingest of counsellors and examples. 

"It's the gentlefolks cry to prevent us poor 
folks marrying, 'cause we're poor — as if it was 
a crime, and we were to be deprived of our 
social rights for that reason !" was George's argu- 
ment, to strengthen Patty in her resolution; "and 
it's downright horrid, unnat'ral, of old Tomlins 
and that talking gardener, and what I calls 
treacherous like of such as they, who are in a 
league against their own class, for the sake of 
holding with their betters, as they calls them. 
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However, there be some of the edicated, which 
takes up our cause in print, and don't scruple to 
tell the gentry a bit of their minds, in black and 
white, about their grinding the poor, and putting 
on 'em down, and depriving on 'em of every 
human socialist privilege. For my part, as they 
wants to forbid us marriage, I wonder they don't 
want to forbid us Christian burial and baptism !" 

Something of this style of argument had not 
unfrequently reached Bessy's ears, through the 
medium of Patty, whose mind, not so entirely 
convinced as it should have been of their indis- 
putability, became so much distracted between the 
opposite strain of reasoning maintained by her 
lover and her firiend, that in order to avoid, as 
much as possible, the danger of shaking her pre- 
dilections, she found herself forced to forbear the. 
society of her friend; and an estrangement had 
lately grown up between them, which was almost 
equally regretted by both. 

It was the last day of the year, and piercingly 
cold. A rude blast swept relentlessly round every 
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corner and angle of the streets and old buildings 
of Patty's town, which infirm, ill-used tenements 
appeared to shrink within themselves, and to 
forbear their usual shelter and paternal guardian- 
ship — the refrigerating blast of adversity seeming 
to have induced therein a self-concentrated regard- 
lessness to old claims and friendly demands. 

Boreas, armed to the teeth with frost, and 
assailing every other set of teeth within reach, 
was bent on swathing every one in a garb cold as 
his own. mentally and physically. He did not 
succeed upon Patty with regard to her mental 
fdnctions, whose excitements and irritations would 
have kept them from freezing amidst Siberian 
snows. Patty had been to the new &niily in the 
old house without the town, where, according to 
her earnest wishes, she had got some work to do, 
though of a trifling nature, about which she had 
been inconsiderately required to trudge backwards 
and forwards upon every frivolous whim of her 
employers, to the swelling indignation and aug- 
menting independence of her spirit, making the 
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joumies neither lighter nor shorter, and adding 
irritation^ as we have said, to her present excited 
frame of mind. Patty knew not that in all early 
straggles for fame or fortune^ down to those for 
the hnmhlest competence, such, or some such 
indignities must be patiently swallowed, or our 
hopes abandoned for ever ! 

She had just reached the outskirts of the town 
where stood the old church, looking so venerable 
and ancient, that — as its well-known aspect met 
her eye, to remind her of hope in heaven and 
patience on earth, and that all within its holy 
walls were equal — ^her heart softened, and forgot 
the trivial grievance; while she could not but 
regret once more that the same sacred edifice 
that had so often received her Sunday devotions, 
was not to receive her marriage vows. Yet the 
thing was settled. Her name, and her affianced 
husband's had been called over the requisite 
number of times at the church of the parish in 
which Gborge resided, which, though a village 
within two miles of the old town, had, for the 
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most part, been regarded bj the townspeople as a 
remote settlement from the parent community. 
Yes, there it stood — ^the church, with its time- 
stained walls, and the antique tracery of its gothic 
windows — a really fine old specimen of early 
architecture ; and its gravestones, like the shadows 
of its departed children, crowding around and 
about it, as in life they had worshipped within its 
holy precincts ! And its spire — ^the tall, tall spire-^ 
pointing, as it had ever continued to point, so 
high up, straight, direct, and clear, against the sky, 
the way to heaven, with steady, constant finger — 
from far and near, towering above all surrounding 
objects, to warn earth-enchained hearts with vain 
warning, and of the distance between earth and 
heaven. 

Such, at least, from her infancy, had been our 
heroine's impression in reference to this spire — 
and her heart smote her as she gazed; and it 
seemed to her, under the influence of natural 
regrets, as though she were taking leave of the 
holy fane, with her heart's peace, for everl 
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There are always regretful thoughts to be 
suggested by every step we make in life, under 
the brightest auspices, and though they be mixed 
with the happiest anticipations ; and as Patty now 
contemplated her approaching change of state, 
everything of the saddest was, for the moment, 
predominant. 

"Dear old church!" she murmured, "how I 
wish " 

At this instant there appeared, emerging from 
an angle of the about-to-be-apostrophised struc- 
ture, a strange, wild, half-boyish figure, bearing a 
spade and pickaxe over his shoulders — an object 
which, though familiar enough to Patty, and 
almost invariably to be seen hovering about those 
precincts, did not the less cause her to start with 
undefinable terror, as it suddenly appeared before 
her. 

"What, is it Patty? pretty Patty?" screamed he, 
running towards her. "Pretty Patty, but not my 
0um Patty ! She looks a different Patty ! Where are 
her smiles gone ? Joey hasn't got them — somebody 
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else has — somebody has ! No, no ; she's not my 
Patty !" and he mournfully shook his head. "Some- 
body else's Patty ! I hope he'll give Patty back her 
smiles^ and love her as well as Joey, who loves her 
better than all the world — ^better even than he loves 
his garden, and Patty knows how he loves his garden ! 
Come along, Patty, and walk in my garden I" he 
continued ; " everybody else's grave-yard, but Joey's 
garden ! So neat, and so pretty — ^no other garden 
so neat as Joey's ! Come and see his flowers— only 
holly and ivy in the cold weather ; but so bright — 
so bright; and his grass so green, his mounds so 
smooth, and his gravestones so clear and white ; no 
moss or weeds on them. Joey needs set no steel- 
traps here. There are better guards to watch his 
garden than all the police." 

''What guards does Joey mean?" asked Patty, 
humouring him. 

"Ghosts, Patty! Ghosts, pretty Patty, which 
frights 'em all away ! Whoop, whoop ! — ^away they 
go — as fest, as fast !" he cried, laughing shrilly, "be- 
fore twilight and the ghosts come^ and Joey has it 
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all to himself. Ghosts never trouble or hurt Joey — 
know him too well !" 

Patty shuddered. 

"Patty cold? Come, and jump and run with 
Joey over his nice clean mounds and stones. No 
ghost shall come near her — ^pretty Patty ! good 
Patty r' 

By this time the snow, which had been dropping 
unperceived, now began to fell fast and thick around 
them. Almost before Patty was aware of it, Joey 
had seized her hand, and dragged her for shelter 
beneath the church porch. 

"Here, Patty, here! Joey's got a nice thick 
warm coat for Patty !" said he ; and the poor crea- 
ture proceeded carefully, with or without her leave, 
to envelope Patty in the said garment, whose pro- 
perties bore out his description of them. "Snow 
soon leave off, Patty," he continued ; " better stay 
here till it goes !" 

Patty thought so too, or at all events till its 
violence was abated ; and as for the coat, she thought 
it better to give into his whim — ^foregone experience 
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having taught her it was the only manner to deal 
with him. 

" Look up, look up, Patty !" he shortly recom- 
menced ; "there's the belfry. Joey's got the best 
music, as well as the best garden of any one, though 
they do call him ' Poor Joey !' Whoever laughs and 
makes merry as they do at Joey's merry peal ? and 
his toll-toll makes them cry and cry as nothing else 
does. But the merriest bells he has ever rung shall 
be for Patty's wedding ! shan't they, Patty 1 As 
merry as when the young heir was bom at the hall — 
merrier still. What a peal shall Patty's wedding- 
bells ring !" 

Again the poor idiot's mood saddened. "Joey 
won't know whether to laugh or cry most," resumed 

he. " We must laugh when Patty's gay — and 

everybody '11 be gay in the town. It will be such 

a day !" 

Much more did Joey say on the same subject, 

which with him seemed inexhaustible; till Patty 

interrupted him by exclaiming, 

"Be still, Joey — ^be still, for Heaven's sake ! You 
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make me miserable. The snow is abating. I shall 
go home." 

Joey immediately made ready to accompany her j 
while, during the whole of their progress, he exerted 
himself with fitful, yet earnest vehemence, to make 
it evident to her mind, that if she were miserable, 
he must feel sad ; but that she being happy, he must 
necessarily be glad, whatever the cause of her bliss. 

People were always merry at christenings and 
weddings (he argued); and he was sure Patty's 
wedding would be more worth being merry at than 
any other wedding, because it was Patty's ; and she 
would be happy herself; and all who loved her 
would be merry ; and he — ^would ring the bells. 
He wouldn't for all the world, and all the gardens 
in it, that any one else should ring Patty's Wedding 
Bells ; and yet he cried at the thought. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** Which is as thin in substance as the air." 

Shakspere. 

"PooB Joey !" Such was Patty's form of thanks to 
her simple adorer for his attentions and care of her. 
It was treasured in his memory, as seldom words the 
most tender, acknowledgments the most courtly, were 
before. They were almost the laat words in her 
thoughts, as she recalled her singular meeting with 
the poor youth, and gave a sigh to his unfortunate 
attachment, sitting at work that same evening in her 
own little room, till she could see to work no 
longer. And Patty was working for herself, for it 
was the eve of her wedding day, and her personal 
preparations had to be completed. These at length 
finished, Patty lighted another candle, that she might 
view the effect of the whole of the paraphernalia, 
which, simple enough in the materials, had taken her 
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many an eyening to mould to their present state of 
perfection. 

On the whole, the effect was gratifying to the 
wearer, both as wearer and sempstress — ^gratifying 
to the pride alike of art and of beauty. Who could 
deny it, as she stood before her little glass 1 which, to 
be sure, in its imperfect proportions, afforded her but 
a guess at the general effect — but then her imagina- 
tion was yiyid, and filled up the hiatus. Many a high- 
bom lady has worn a wedding gown less exactly 
suited to her shape — ^perhaps the shape had some- 
thing to do with it. 

Still the most perfect work has its defects (mi- 
nute though they be), to the scrutinizing connoisseur^, 
ship of the professional eye. One plait, or knot of 
ribbon must be re-adjusted in Patty's gown, — ^again 
she is at work, with heavy eyes and busy fingers. The 
improvement effected, she hangs up the dress before 
her, and leisurably scans the general effect, with the 
bonnet perched up above it. Most satisfactory ! As 
she leans back during the pleasing survey, with a deep 
sigh of ^tisfaction at the conclusion of her labour, 
f2 
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the snuff of the candles grows long and unseemly^ and 
the light dims. Quick thoughts pass through her 
brain in motley confusion, and in the very midst of 
her bright anticipations for the morrow, came the 
recollections that suggested the " Poor Joey !" we have 
alluded to, and picturings of his heavy disappoint- 
ment at the so slight cause, in the matter of the Wed- 
ding Bells. The ear of fancy could distinguish the 
sound of his beloved chimes. Dimmer yet wax the 
lights, the scanty fire is reduced to its last layer of red 
embers— extinguishing rapidly — ^when gradually — 
can it be ? — ^theroom is illumined brighter than ever, 
and — ^is it illusion 1 — ^brighter, and brighter yet, of 
which Patty is made aware by the dazsdement of her 
eyes, which forces her to close the pained eyelids, 
especiaUj when she turns her glance in the direction 
whence the cjlow arises, and is concentrated. By 
degrees, as she becomes sufficiently accustomed to it, 
it is perceived to emanate from the spot, where, in 
sombre dark foldings, bearing traces of many a winter s 
wear, hangs Patty's cloak, in thankless contrast with 
the gay, fresh wedding gown. What can it mean ? 
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How quick and loud beats Patty's heart, as she dis- 
covers at length the mysterious glare to proceed from 
some one bearing a torch, before concealed by the said 
cloak ! Ghost or mortal, demon or angel — Mercy ! 
who may the intruder be ? Unearthly assuredly, to 
have played such legerdemain tricks with his now 
brilliantly glowing torch ! In terror are Patty's eyes 
fastened on the spot where stands her suspicious 
visitor, till she gains a more distinct and perfect view 
of the figure, whose aspect awes, but ceases to fright 
her. 

Of noble bearing, a brow sedate and thoughtful, 
relieved by a familiar smile, a benignant melancholy 
is the characteristic of the air and attitude. It 
wears a robe of a soft mellow brown, brightening into 
a ruddy golden hue in the lights. Its torch bums 
clear upon a face, which, as it approaches, Patty in- 
deed perceives to be of more than mortal power of 
expression, the glance of whose deep set eyes was now 
one of calm investigation, tinctured with severity. 

" Maiden, rash and vain ! thou who wouldst bring 
my rule into contempt," it began, "who regardest 
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not with reyerence the holy bond over which I pre- 
side, listen !" 

By this time Patty had sufficiently regained her 
scattered senses, shrewdly to surmise that the un- 
earthly visitor, by whom she was thus startlingly 
broken in upon, could be no other than one whom 
she had hitherto considered as a fabled being. By 
his torch and saffron robe, she recognized Hymen ^ 
having once seen a representation of that deity in an 
allegorical painting at Milbury Hall. 

Her first bewildering terror vanished, Patty had 
read fairy tales enough to recal to mind the estar 
blished and fitting method of addressing such ideal 
beings, and exclaimed, though in more trepidation 
than she would wish to discover — 

" Fair Spirit ! you — ^thou dost mistake — mistake 
me for my friend Bessy, who is the real contenmer of 
thy ordinances ; herself delays, while she would dis- 
suade me, thy humble revering servant, from be- 
coming thy votary ; but I " 

A frown from the Spirit put to flight Patty's 
ftirther exculpation; but the frown was dispersed 
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by a smile^ and succeeded by a petulant head shake, 
as he replied, — 

"Vain and weak self-deceiver, unreason is thy 
chosen guide. When, oh when will mortals cease to 
misapply and pervert every good gift ? — the very gift 
of language, and of thought ; entangling the last in a 
web of subtlety, and using the enlightening medium 
of language to propagate the error, till they either, 
deceiving themselves — ^proceed to delude every 
mind weak enough to be so confused, or by so de- 
grading the standard of words, bring words to go for 
nothing, with the wise. Respect my rule, say you ? 
Patty, will you come with me ? Under my guidance 
you shall behold things as they are — ^hear words that 
actually apply to the things they stand for — ^trace the 
upward and the downward winding of steps, which in 
their origin take the same apparent bent — see the 
future by the light of the past ! Will you come ?" 

In spirit and body the proposal made Patty shiver ; 
but being, in fact, one of those requests which amount • 
to a command, she felt there was no appeal. But 
though she likewise felt the Spirit would have mani- 
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fested more of the sincerity he spoke of, by telling 
her she rrmst come, she was too much of a genius to 
mention it, and too much given to doing things 
under courteous auspices to demur, or make a 
stand about the " order of her going." 

Meekly then, and silently, she awaited further 
commands — 2& to their journey. 

There seemed little form and less preliminary 
about the matter ; for in another moment, and while 
she was framing an appropriate speech, preferring a 
polite request that they should return in time for 
the morrow's ceremony, the Spirit had taken her 
hand, and they were gently wafted — ^whether through 
door or window Patty could scarcely recal — fsx away 
from all familiar things. 

In less time than it takes to tell, they were over 
the sea — ^the wide sea ; and though Patty felt no 
corporeal inconvenience from her position, being 
upheld by her guide, her heart failed her when she 
gazed down upon the profound abyss of waters. 

" Look there, Patty, at the great Ocean ! You 
revere the mighty works of nature through Him who 
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made them ; and the mightiest of all those works is 
the rolling tide, over which we are now floating — 
the monarch of the elements ! Yes — ^you would 
say — ^you are a free agent now ! Plunge, then, at 
once into its broad bosom, and see what sort of a 
reception you will meet with! I feel you shudder and 
shrink away. Let us ride together on its swelling 
surface!" 

Saying which, they rapidly descended, to Patty's 
inexpressible consternation; but lighted — ^how re- 
lieved she felt ! — on the prow of a noble vessel in 
full sail, and fiilly rigged and manned. 

With silent awe Patty soon found out that no one 
perceived them. As she felt the heaving of the 
dark billows, and saw them lashing the vessel's sides, 
she could not but congratulate herself on the 
strength and safety of their chosen landing-place, 
and she regarded with complacency the evident skill 
of those who controlled its motions. 

The Spirit, who had preserved a short silence, 
now turned to Patty, and, as though divining her 
thoughts, said — 
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" The mighty rule of Ocean you respect, as you 
profess to do mine ; but the last \& false. You shrink 
from braving the Ocean's dangera, because, you 
would say, you are unprovided with the lore of sea- 
manship, but, headlong — ^without ballast or compass, 
propose adventuring on a tide as uncertain ! With 
unadvised precipitance you would enlist yourself 
one of my votaries — brisking your own peace, and 
bringing me and my name and sway into odium 
by your mad inconsequence! Look around on 
these sons of ocean — their skilful management 
of sail and cordage, which e'en now succeeded 
in re-assuring your trembling heart — ^their whole 
thought and powers directed to preserve their 
bark from the dangers that assail it. Should 
a storm come, their experience and skilful 
energy would, under Providence, bring it through 
the watery perils that environ it — ^those perils they 
have well considered, and been trained to meet. 
They are true and able children of Neptune ; and 
Patty, in proposing to become my votary — disdaining 
pause, scorning advice, avoiding, because dreading, 
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the Yoice of counsel from my worthiest and truest 
disciples — ^is she a worthy yotary of mine ? Mortal^ 
vain and rash! perceivest thou the difference 
between terms and truth? Truly reyerest thou 
my holy bond?" 

Patty hung her head. 

"I would hear what you have to say on one 
point," resumed Hymen. "Your prudence in re- 
ference to that — so indispensable in aU the ciyilized 
haunts of my storm-tost planet — ^not to material 
wants only, but to the maintenance of self-respect, 
honour and honesty — ^the honest pride of refraining 
from other assistance than that earned by your own 
efforts. You understand ? I allude to the means of 
existence. 

Patty, gaining courage by the colloquial tone and 
the familiar topic touched upon by her guide — though 
it must be confessed that in the same degree that 
her confidence rose, the Spirit fell in her esteem, for 
this gratuitous introduction of so unworthy a 
subject — ^began warmly to speak of her disinte- 
restedness and of mutual loye, that could not stoop 
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to regard sordid obstacles — love, absorbing every 
other thought and feeling, <fec. 

With something approaching to impatience the 
Spirit broke disregardfully in upon all this eloquence, 
and said, earnestly — 

" It is love that feeds my torch, and love's true 
atmosphere that keeps it burning brightly. How 
much difficulty I should have to prevent its total 
extinction, were it not for its inherent properties of 
lambency — oftenest, too, when my presence has been 
invoked in the most promising atmosphere, if words 
and seemings were things — you will shortly see by 
what I shall shew you ! But such a love as you have 
been describing — such an absorbing love — is apt to 
consume itself in its own flame. It is but part of 
a perfect whole — which should conjoin with others 
in order to the continuity of its existence — the 
means of life ! " continued Hymen. "But there is such 
scorn on your lip as I revert to the banished topic, 
that, were I weak as yourself — poor, short-sighted 
thing of earth ! — I should forbear in shame to press 
it further." 
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The Spirit's tone and look made Patty feel 
slightly abashed. 

" To separate the loye of earth from some 
such considerations/' he continued, with melancholy 
earnestness, " is selfishness, or inane folly. It must 
submit to the laws and rules of your being, or is not 
a loye fitted to it. To come more directly to the 
point : Alas ! it is the absence of that to which I 
have alluded (to the incurring of your thoughtless 
scorn), which, often as the absence of love, dims 
my torch, and to a more glimmering murkiness — 
inasmuch as the conyerse sentiment is worse than 
the mere negatiye one. 

There was a pause ; when the Spirit, turning to 
Patty, suddenly asked — • 

" And — ^more important yet ! — ^haye you entirely 
comprehended the character of him — ^the chosen 
one 1 Is your feeling for him one of entire ^" 

"Of love — true loye!" interrupted Patty, fer- 
vently, assailed so directly in the tenderest quarter ; 
" Truly, dearly do I love him ! Yes ; inconsiderate 
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as I may have been, love — ^true love ! — ^has been 
my inducement." 

"Love!" said the Spirit, gravely — pronouncing the 
word with so little of Patty's fervour, that she began 
to consider Hymen a most unfeeling, as well as rather 
grovelling spirit, to be thus forgetful of the spring 
of his own existence — " love ! the most misused 
term in mortal's vocabulary! Vanity, speculativeness, 
love of change, a certain ferment of the youthful 
blood — ^all these usurp the place of a firm, enduring, 
deep, all sacrificing affection such as your friend 
Bessy's." 

" Who prefers waiting for better days, instead of 
making his days happy," murmured Patty, in a 
somewhat less confident tone than her last. 

" Who, to any sort of selfish consideration, prefers 
awaiting the reasonable certainty of a home to be 
maintained without a ceaseless contest — who would 
rather die than witness the hard, fruitless efforts, to 
which she foresees the possibility of being a hin- 
derance rather than a help." 
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"But with love? with loyeT' anxiously, yet 
humbly, urged Patty. 

"Will love endure when life is each day a struggle — 
increasing demands met by decreasing means, and 
embittered by mutual, though perchance tacit re- 
proaches of inconsideration and improvidence 1 Life's 
uncertainties are proverbial ; but wilfully to add to 
the list by invoking its hardest reality, is to bring 
odium on my name, and an xmforeseen length of 
misery under my rule. A different train of reason- 
ing is maintained by the sentimentalists, and so- 
called philanthropists of your day. I know you read 
books — more poetical and heroic is their moral ? Eh? 
But Hymen best knows. Now, Patty, think! Pause, 
and consider ! Reason (instead of letting your fancy 
fly off upon day-dreams) whether your love or Bessy's 
is the perfectest, the noblest ! — ^which, with patient 
endurance, would best combat the ills which might 
assail the most prudent, though without the same 
self-reproach 1" 

Patty, without waiting at all, was about to answer, 
or argue the matter, but Hymen's grave looks 
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somehow obliged her to pause ; and, when once set 
upon thinking, her heart either misgave her as to 
the result, or she obeyed Hymen's injunction over 
and above his intention in the length of her cogita. 
tions ; for she had not replied ere the Spirit, forbear- 
ing to press her further, had borne her, quick as 
thought, far away from sea, ship, and sailors, once 
more amidst familiar things. 

" Now," said the Spirit, " we shall see the possible 
futures of actual things. They may decide for you. 
I know you hate listening to dull abstract truths ; 
let us come to the illustrations thereof!" 

It seemed to be a brilliant morning, yet Patty 
observed something peculiar about the light illuming 
the rather strange scene. They were opposite an 
airy, singularly-shaped temple, altogether of fantastic 
appearance, from which wound a wedding-procession. 
What was strange about the scene was, that its 
aspect, and that of the curious quaint architecture 
of the building, with the trees, and the landscape 
that surrounded it, was new, yet known to Patty — 
strange, yet dimly, as it seemed, remembered by her. 
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The portal was hung with flowers, wreaths of which 
depended from column to column, and from tree 
to tree, glowing with a gaudy brilliance, which gave 
them something of an artificial look that might 
have reminded Patty altogether of the botanical and 
architectural' specimens delineated in those choice 
re-unions of the fine arts, exhibited annually for the 
behoof of admiring gazers about the middle of the 
month of February. 

How did Patty start and thrill with astonishment, 
to the oblivion of all minor circumstances, on per- 
ceiving that the wedded pair were George and her- 
self I Yes ! there she was, wearing the identical gown 
and bonnet, looking and fitting beyond Patty's best 
notions of the becoming 1 She could perceive her 
heart beating in exultation beneath the said robe — 
and George, too, looking so spruce, and handsome, 
and bridegroom-ly ! And — ^how should that be? — 
Bessy as her bridesmaid ; looking, to be sure, much 
as usual, only more serious. It must be envy, 
surely ! But how she came to be there at all 
G 
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puzzled her; and certainly, in all respects, she formed 
a striking contrast with the beaming, blushing bride. 

Very soon now the scene is changed, or rather 
altered; for the gay temple, with its meretricious 
adornments, merely resolves itself into the venerable 
old church, and again a marriage procession pro- 
ceeds from the threshold. But the actors are different, 
and the whole aspect of things transformed. 

" Several years have elapsed between the two 
ceremonies!" whispered her conductor. "I show 
you them together, though out of order, for expe- 
dition's sake. Look !" 

The pair approach, but are neither so gay nor so 
handsome as the former couple ; the bride by several 
years not so young as the first, and apparently full 
of thought. Patty thinks her gravity most unbride- 
like ; and perfectly forgetful of all Hymen s precepts, 
her own theories are all-powerful in her heart, which 
misgives her seriously on Bessy's account, as she 
observes the absence of all elation in her countenance, 
the expression of which was distinctly visible ; for she 
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now perceives one of the most singular features in 
the scenes presented to her view by Hymen. This 
feature^ which now first struck her^ was, that all the 
light cast upon the scenes proceeded firom the torch 
Hymen held aloft, which had shed a broad, yet 
unsteady glare, during the first wedding, but now 
burnt pure and clear as the light of day. 

" These," said her conductor, "are the pageants of 
life — ^pass we speedily by them ! Few, or none of 
life's truths, may be gathered therefrom. We will 
proceed to some of the realities of which these are 
the shows. Let us on — ^but not far ! 

The light dimmed as they were wafted &om the 
church. 

They were now within a little cottage. By the 
scanty fire was seated a woman — ^young, and of a 
particularly genteel form and air, by which Patty at 
once recognized herself — ^without seeing the face. 
By the orderly, though poor appearance of the room, 
the scrupulous care with which the implements of 
every day industry are put on one side, or deposited 
q2 
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in their proper places — Patty guesses it to be 
Sunday. Besides^ there are her own old Prayer-book 
and Bible on the little ricketty table near her^ which 
confirm both her surmises. Patty's second self 
breathed a deep sigh^ and she perceived, as she 
glanced eagerly into the face as it was turned towards 
her, that it was much altered, though but little 
older ; and there were traces, too, of tears. Sunday — 
alone — and in tears — ^and such a sight ! She asks no 
question — ^the thing speaks for itself. 

" Let us proceed 1 " said the Spirit, mildly. 

They had no great distance to go— only to the 
next street — alighting within the small, grim tap- 
room of the dingiest Tillage inn. 

Here were seated a group of men, who showed no 
sign or thought of keeping the day holy. The only 
sort of documents about, were dirty newspapers 
funidst pipes and pots of beer; and the men talked 
in tones of reckless discontent, as such Sunday 
roisterers may be expected to do. 

Odd enough, the topic of their discourse — it was 
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one of the Milbury Hall series of f^, with its 
cricket matching and revival of old sports, which 
puerile doings mightily moved the individual and 
political contempt of these orators. 

It seemed that one or two of the most spirited- 
minded of the independent crew^ taking advantage 
of the period of general good humour and lulled 
suspicion, had committed various successful in- 
roads upon the park preserves, and other such 
slight matters, calculated, as one youngish man 
with his back to them, jeeringly declared, to 
throw a light upon the world. These feats had 
plainly converted the braver few into the heroes 
of the assembly, receiving, with the complacency 
of conscious merit, the complimentings and con- 
gratulations of their less heroic colleagues, which 
were thrown out with jocose indirectness upon 
their successful address. 

Whatever their talk might be, there was the 
general air of bold defiance and discontent which 
marked the group for a well-assorted band, and 
far from rare frequenters of such scenes. Many 
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of the faces were seared by suffering, if not with 
crime — all expression for the present giving way, 
under the influence of repeated potations, to a 
noisy or a stupified semi-oblivion. 

But amidst the loud laugh and unscrupulous 
jest^ there was that ONE man with his back to 
the unseen auditors, whose laugh invariably the 
loudest, whose jest the most scurrilous^ and whose 
angry discontents the most vehement, much as 
they horrified Patty, did not shock her so much 
on their own account, as on the account of the 
associations — the fear — ^his air and manner excited. 
She shuddered as she marked the style of his 
eloquence — ^its superior literary turn, as he quoted 
books and journals in support of the noble daring 
of his late enterprise, with an ingenuity of inter- 
pretation that was but too familiar. He seemed 
to have been the leader in the late afiray, and 
to be looked upon by the most hot-headed and 
boisterous as an example for their imitation — ^by 
the least reckless, as going beyond reason in his 
discontent and defiance. 
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" Behold !" said Patty's monitor. " These men are 
all alike lawbreakers, and contemners of all order ; 
becoming desperate more from their untamed pride 
and nnrulj passions than through fuicied hardships 
and injustice. The world goes not well with them, 
and they repay their injuries by arraying themselves 
against it and abusing its gifts ; striving to drown 
both care and conscience in the swinish manner 
you see — ^as even beasts could never degrade 
themselves." 

Patty's attention was so fastened upon one point, 
that she scarcely heeded her conductor's moral 
reflections. 

"One circumstance," pursued he, "I must not 
omit to enlighten you upon, though 'tis to my deep 
chagrin, because of the remodelling you have so 
confidently foreseen as the result of my interference. 
All the other men except him who has so rivetted 
your gaze are free from my chains. They are daring 
and desperate, but are surpassed in such qualities 
by him of the reckless mien who has attracted your 
regard. Alas! he alone of the well-assorted crew is 
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my votary. Yes 1 should I introduce you to many 
such assemblies^ much as their frequenters resemble 
each other in ruffianly daring, the married brawler 
and drunkard would be found to surpass all the rest 
in outbraving recklessness — drinking deepest, as h^ 
has more cares to drown — ^the most desperate in his 
talk, as he would deafen the deepest voice of 
conscience. The scene darkens ! Let us proceed 1" 

" But one moment l" cried Patty, in an agony of 
anxiety. Stay! That man — ^he is about to turn 

round ! But the light is so dim — or my fears, or 

Ah!" 

At this moment Patty's worst apprehensions were 
indeed confirmed ! The man turned his head round. 
It was her George ! 

" We pass over the years," said Hymen. Look up ! 
Avert not your face from my pictured warnings! The 
atmosphere is clearer — ^though alas for the light of 
love! Yet, look !" 

Patty did so, dreading what she was to see. 

The cottage again ! — ^yet scarcely the same, so 
wretchedly miserable — so disorderly was its appear- 
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ance ! Patty hardly dared to raise her eyes to the 
face of its unfortunate tenant, of whose identity — 
for it was a woman — she felt too sadly sure. 
When she did, she knew her only from her like- 
ness to the former tenant of the cottage, or 
because her sinking heart instinctirely guessed 
the truth. Otherwise how should she have recognised 
the blooming Patty Owen in the thin, care-worn 
woman she now beheld in the midst of such 
clamour, and disorder, and squalid poverty ! 

Vainly was she endeavouring to hush to sleep 
an imfortunate baby, whose cries were mingled 
with the imruly clamour of three or four quarrelling 
urchins; the noise they were so bent on making, 
forbidding any hope of respite to the mother's 
present cares, while they only scoffed at her 
requests, and laughed at her injunctions that they 
should learn their catechism ! For again — ^as Patty 
surmised by this, and the suggestion of church to 
the riotous crew — ^it was Sunday. Patty was 
shocked at their miserably fed and clothed 
appearance — ^more so by the language used by the 
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elder boys^ and the fruitless remonstrances of 
their mother. It was heart-sickening to note 
her endeayours to enforce something like decency 
of conduct on the Sabbath — then sink into 
apathy. 

Of the orderliness formerly denoting the day 
there was not a trace. What was there, indeed, 
of outward things to be put by, or kept in order I 
But, alas for the moral order of that incor- 
rigible little crew ! it was impossible to conceive 
how so much wickedness could find place in such 
little minds, or be framed into words by such 
young Hps — retorting all their mother's best advice 
by scurril jesting — ^her harsh words by others 
harder and harsher. Where had they learnt such? 
Patty, who, through horror and fear, had forborne 
remark or question to her superhuman conductor 
since these terribly interesting glimpses of the 
future, now involuntarily demanded where they 
had learnt it. 

"Have you so soon forgot the poHtical regenerator 
— the liberal enlightener of his " 
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Just at this juncture, he to whom Hymen alluded 
entered, or rather reeled into, the cottage. The 
children clamoured round him for meat and drink. 
He threw them from him, with oaths; but they 
persevered in their demands. 

"There's your mother — she knows where to get 
it — she's a one for never wanting anything! That's 
right! Plague her well to cram your mouths ! She 
told me long ago we should never want for 
nothing — she could live upon love! She's never 

taught me the way how though, d ^n her! 

but she won't be such a wicked, unnat'ral mother 
as not to feed her brats with it!" 

In this blusterous banter he continued to 
indulge for some time, getting louder and more 
violent, till he arrived at such a whirlwind pitch 
of fury, that Patty, in terror, clasped her hands 
before her eyes — not in fear of what she should 
see, for it was totally dark, the moral tempest 
having swept over the last lurid glimmer of 
Hymen's torch — when, either in compassion to 
Patty, or misgiving as to the latent power of 
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eyen celestial sparkles to endure in such an 
atmosphere, Hymen, compassionately or prudently, 
bore away his torch, and his fragile companion, 
from the scene of augmenting yiolence. 

When she removed her hands from her eyes, 
the scene was quite changed; and again Hymen's 
torch burnt steadily and purely — with a softened 
light, however, which foiled to dazzle her after 
the long obscurity. They were in a room — small, 
and humble. Yet such a contrast to any similar 
interior Hymen had yet shown her ! 

A man and his wife were sitting together at 
tea, with a satisfaction and serenity that could 
not result from the steaming beverage merely, 
fragrant though it was, and flanked by the very 
best of the homely accompaniments of the tea 
table — ^the freshest butter, the whitest bread, to 
say nothing of toast, and arranged with an order 
and neatness amounting to the picturesque. 

It was Bessy and Charlie. She was looking 
pale; and as though she, too, had seen care. But 
Patty knew her and could perceive that sort of 
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expression in her face — of hope and trustfiilness, 
so nearly approaching happiness^ that her hearty 
growing discriminating from experience, no longer 
misgave her on the score of Bessy's wedded 
disquiets. 

In a little cot near them slumbered a rosy, 
smiling child, of a year or two old ; while on the 
father's knee rested another a year or two older, 
but no great weight — so thin and small was it, 
and pale, and delicate, as though but lately 
recovered from some illness. The attention of 
both parents was almost exclusively directed 
towards the little invalid, who, it appeared, had 
indeed been attacked with a nearly fatal infantine 
fever. Nothing could exceed the complacency 
with which they watched the healthful breathings 
of their nearly lost darling, every faculty ab- 
sorbed in the task of administering to its wants, 
and hailing every fresh symptoms of restored 
health. 

At length, when the slight, fragile thing had 
been fairly coaxed and petted to sleep, Charlie, 
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breathing a deep sigh^ as of relief to his over- 
charged feelings, said, — 

"Indeed, dear Bessy, we cannot be too grateful 
for this blessing; yet I know not how we should 
hare saved him, how procured everything requisite 
to get him through, had it not been for that 
Savings Bank money of yours, you were so 
determined to keep untouched for such an 
occasion, without we had been assisted where we 
have no right to look for it. That money was 
indeed a blessing; and I bless also your fore- 
thought, and determination, and not yielding to 
my persuasions to lay it out, from time to time, 
on anything we may have wanted, or fancied we 
wanted. We have been a burden upon no one, 
and have still nearly as much more where that 
money came from, should such another affliction 
come upon us. Ah, dear Bessy ! from the first to 
the last of our acquaintance, when shall I ever 
sufficiently thank you for your prudence, and 
thought for us bothi" 

With a heavy weight at her own heart, Patty 
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could not but rejoice and sympathise in the scene 
of heart-felt happiness before her. 

"This," said the Spirit, while his torch shed a 
rich glow over the whole, like a delicious sunset, 
imparting warmer hues to the very flowers that 
peeped in at the windows, and a smile irradiated 
his face more beaming still,' which seemed to fill 
the air with odours, and Patty's heart with admiring 
awe — "this is one of the few moments of life 
in which all the best riches of the long treasured 
feelings of the human heart are bidden forth — 
the sole indemnification for a long series of bitter 
experiences, and an all-sufficient one. Without 
such bright gUmpses, I should pine and languish 
in my ceaseless rounds, amidst my wayward children. 
But these are feelings which under no other rule 
than mine could be so perfectly realised; which, 
in the story of a human life, gladden the dim 
future, and richly repay the sufierings of a dreary 
past — ^Uke a flower warmed into life by the 
withering blast of affliction, or the clear fountain 
in the parching desert." 
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As the Spirit grew hyperbolical the scene dimmed, 
and faded from their eyes; and Patty found they 
were again on their travels. 

"Many, many more years are gone over, and 
many miles!" observed Hymen. "Behold!" 

A strange country ! — ^a strange people I — ^living 
a wild, half civilized life, in houses, or rather 
huts, built in the most summary style of mud, 
turf, and logs of trees— such as Patty had, but 
remotely, heard of before ! A wild country — a wide 
forest half filled — spreads around them, on the 
borders of a great river! How far they must have 
come ! How incredibly speedy their journey ! None 
of the arts and civilizations of life seem there 
flourishing. Those that worked were compelled 
to the most laborious exercise of their powers, 
and to be able to work in that place at all, seems 
to involve strength of muscle and hardihood; 
felling which, the unhappy exiles by the great 
river's banks had come to the wrong place. 

So Patty gathered from her observations in this 
New World settlement — for such she guessed it 
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to be — and an unwholesome, agueish, unliealtlij 
settlement it seems, if one might hazard a surmise 
from the looks of its inhabitants; and wondering 
how people could come there, to inhale such 
marshy damps, she dreaded what next she was to 
behold. 

They are now opposite a log hut, the wretch- 
edest amongst the wretched; and her heart sunk 
within her as she marked the forlorn and utter 
misery of it and its surroundings, and shud- 
dered at the presentiment of what it was to lead 
to. 

A wretched, emaciated looking man, with a bowed 
and prematurely old look, sat on a bench before 
the door. 

Patty attentively contemplated him with a 
trembling and fear, but too natural, considering 
former discoveries. No ! she had never seen him 
before ; yet again she looks, and starts ! Great 
Heaven ! can it be ? There was nothing, certainly, 
to remind her of the first George; but — ^but — she 
could trace sufficient resemblance to the public- 
H 
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house hero, the cottage tyrant, to confirm her 
prescient heart 

Presently another man came out of the hovel, 
of a dejected expression of coimtenance, and that 
sort of spirit-broken glance— though he was 
apparently active and young in years — ^which tells 
of care, if not of crime, making the shortest life 
old in life's worst experiences. 

'* Father r he said, sullenly approaching the 
older man, "it's of no use — I can't go on single- 
handed, while you do nothing but sit straining your 
eyes up the big river! My single hand won't do 
double duty, and feed both; and the people have 
begun to look on us with suspicion — our having 
come so unprovided with everything needed in 
such a place, though our ^" 

"You will soon have but one to feed and 
maintain!" faltered the father; "sooner, perhaps, 
than you think. I'm not going — do not stand 
between me and the river — I'm not going to 
reproach, only ^" 

The man's breathing was so bad, that he spoke 
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with difficulty, and stopped between every few 
words; but his voice now sunk to a feeble moan, 
his lips quivered, and he grew so deathly pale, 
that his son, sinking on his knees before him in 
speechless horror, presently broke forth: — 

"Pardon, father, I never thought I " 

But his father waved him to be still. 

" Listen, Greorge, listen, while I have breath 1" 
said he. "Your mother — I — I "* another con- 
vulsive shudder ; then he proceeded with a violent 
effort : — 

"It is five years since we came here: I have 
heard nothing of — ^nothing from home— you know 
we have had no commimication. Lately, my whole 
mind has been set upon one thing, nothing else 
but one thing — ^your return to England, after I 
am dead. As the life grows weaker, the wish is 
stronger in me. Your mother! — ^if she is still 
living, you must be a comfort to her, George. 
My onlv means " 

Another pause, and he recommenced. 

" Uuknown to you, George^ by last June's steamer, 
H 2 
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a letter was sent by me to Charles Lovegrove, 
the great London florist — eldest child of Charlie, 
of the old town; the answer must come by the 
next steamer. It is hourly expected. He will not 
refuse the money for your passage home. Here 
is another letter to Charlie himself— another to 
my — my — ^wife — ^if she lives. Gro to the old 
town with them. Go, go — and Heav " 

By this time Greorge had become so exhausted, 
that his son was obliged to support him, while 
he prayed him to return to the hut. 

This the father strenuously opposed — ^fixing his 
gaze again and stedfastly up the river. "It would 
be but wasting the few precious moments left 
to me," he said. "That you — ^her youngest, out 
of all my sons, should be a comfort to your 
mothers declining days," he continued, "is my 
dying request. William, an outlawed felon — ^the 
rest dead— or exiled from home — through my 
example and their own crimes! The penalty of 
the crime for which we were forced to escape 
from our country, and from justice, will not reach 
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you, George, who were scarce fourteen when we 
left. Stay! What is that I see? and the people 
collecting by the river's banks ! George, George \ 
Look !" 

The young man started. The steam of an 
approaching vessel, or something like it, was 
apparent in the distance. The acclamations of the 
farthest throng strengthened the surmise. With 
an agitation the youth could scarcely have hoped 
his father would survive, they awaited the 
confirmation of his hopes. "The steamer, the 
steamer!" is shouted. The son must yet support 
his father ; and both, in fearful doubts, expect the 
report. 

A letter — a letter, at length! Alas! the poor 
father has not strength to open or peruse it. 
George does so, with trembling hand. Money — 
money — ^blessed sight! — the most blest of all to 
thousands— in a thousand diversities of desperation. 
Money enough for both passages! An extravagant 
joy seems about to burst from the father; but 
the effort consumes his remaining power. 
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"Bless — ^bless them ! Return ! Retrieve your 
mother!" were George's last words, as he sunk 
back into the arms of his son. 

"He will return to her? She wiU behold him — 
behold him again — her youngest child? She will 
know he thought of her in his last moments?" 
sobbed Patty, appealingly, to the Spirit. 

But they are being wafted far away from 
the scene, and it has already waned from their 
view. 

Her obdurate conductor makes no answer, only 
repeating, " Once more away — back again to the 
old place ! But once more, and I have done ! 
Behold !" 

The old town again ! Patty's heart clings to 
it with a melancholy recognition. She passes 
swiftly through the old streets — every peaked 
roof and gabled end speaking to her of old 
times. How changed, though ! Some of the oldest 
and most picturesque of the houses have tottered, 
or been hurled to their decay — some propped and 
patched up in pert, unseemly new patches-— 
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others nodding to their ruin. Yet many familiar 
things were there hailed by Patty, with a clinging, 
sorrowing pleasure, checked by sad remembrances, 
and dread foreboding. 

They stop at the old market-place ! All, all 
new faces — ^nearly all; for she fancies she recog- 
nises, in some of the middle-aged persons, several 
of the companions of her youth — in the aged, 
a few of their parents. 

There is one old, decrepid woman who, beyond all 
the others, arrests her regards, as she gazes with 
interest into her withered countenance. It is her 
own mother ! 

She is haranguing a group of young girls, in an 
exaggeration of her former style, upon the ills of 
clandestine courtship and early marriages ; warning 
them — especially if they resembled her former self 
in the gift of personal charms — ^to turn a deaf ear to 
the false flatteries of the country and town swains. 
By a singular conglomeration of reminiscence she 
appears to confound her own and her daughter's 
story — running into an account of conquests, in- 
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eluding mixed and broken recollections of the lives 
of both. Her auditors are gradually put to flight, 
to the pursuit of other ayocations, and she is left 
alone with her oft told tales. 

" A curious example of a mind bent from its dawn 
to its decline upon one sole theme !" remarked the 
Spirit. " Vanity, which, while fancying she depre- 
cates in others, she encourages ! Vanity! all vanity! 
Her love — ^her hate — her affections — all genuine or 
transferred vanity! Great is my experience therein — 
of the many false disguises assumed in the world, 
it puts on the greatest number; but it deceives 
not me. Alas ! when will my presence cease to 
be invoked under its eternal influence! Let us 
proceed !" 

They are near the old church, now, that looks just 
the same as of old, and Patty's heart warms to its 
old accustomed aspect. Reclining upon some raised 
ground, beneath a knoll of trees, is the figure of a 
woman in poor attire — she is young and beautiful. 
An undefinable sensation seizes upon Patty as she 
gazes upon her. Who may she be ? She resembles 
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Pattys first self; but Patty never was so meanly and 
carelessly attired in that hey-day time. There is 
with her a man of a rather singular appearance — of 
a perfectly boyish air and figure ; though, upon 
nearer inspection, his countenance bears the marks 
of more advanced years than one would have at 
first sight adjudged to him — that incongruous sort 
of look, in fact, which is best described by the term, 
old, overgrown boy. To this discrepancy, there is, 
in the present case, a melancholy addition in the 
expression conveyed by the man's countenance : an 
unequal struggle of head and heart — of feelings and 
afiections in their highest perfection; and an intellect 
wavering and glimmering in an eternal twilight. He 
is as the shadow to the beautiful picture formed by 
the young girl, and like a shadow seems to haunt her 
steps, and hang upon her every look. 

Why, it can be no other! It must be Joey — and 
very little altered too ! The years have but added 
a few additional lines to his coimtenance; in other 
respects he is just the same. 

But the new idol who has supplied Patty's place ! 
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Who may she be? How thrillingly beat Patty's 
heart in asking herself this question ! 

Presently there approaches, with hobbling gait, 
the very old woman of the market-place, whose 
prating had incurred the Spirit's animadversions, 
and had attracted Patty's deep interest; although 
its rambling tone had offered little to satisfy 
her curiosity. 

" There's grandmother coming !" cried the girl, 
suddenly; "she musn't see me here, you know, Joey. 
Joey musn't know anything about me. He'll tell 
grandmother her eyes are dim, and they deceived 
her." 

Saying which, the girl darted round behind the 
clump of yew trees. 

Grandmother! Then there is no doubt of it — 
Patty's trembling surmise is true ! 

The old woman soon came panting up to look for 
her grandaughter. 

She thought she had surely seen her with Joey, 
she said. "Where was shef 

Joey shook his head, then went on with his 
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gardening as unconcernedly as he could. To her 
further demand he hazarded a surmise that probably 
Margery had gone home. 

The old dame trusted she had— she wanted to 
give her grandchild a lecture. Margery was 
always out ! But surely she had seen Joey talking 
with some one^ and took it for granted it was 
Margery, 

"It must have been Joey's hat and coat, resting on 
his spade and pickaxe!" answered the idiot, looking 
up now with his accustomed smile, proving himself 
no idiot at dissembling. 

The dame seemed yet a little doubtful, but 
demanded of Joey that he should instantly go in 
search of her grandchild, for fear she shouldn't be at 
home. "For," concluded she, "such pretty ones 
oughtn't to be straying about without their grand- 
mothers for ever, and him as is always with her 
must best know where to find her." 

Joey only nodded his head very sagaciously ; and 
soon after, mumbling that she had never — ^no, nor 
never would — believe that Joey vxis an idiot, or he 
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wouldn't have been so fond of her own and her 
grandaughter*8 company, which shewed he wasn't 
no idiot about knowing a pretty girl when he saw 
one — the old woman hobbled away. 

When she waa fairly gone, Joey, by various original 
gestures, began demonstrating an extasy of triumph 
at his skill ; and Margery, coming from her hiding- 
place, warmly thanked him — ^her praises augmenting 
his self satisfaction to such a degree, that the 
extravagance of his delight bordered on the 
fearful. 

But his companion s attention is shortly distracted 
by the approach of another and a very different kind 
of intruder from the last, upon their conference — 
an intruder whom Patty, with her acquired ex- 
perience, would have warned her child against as 
strenuously as she would have deprecated the 
manoeuvring avoidance of her whom it was Margery's 
duty to seek and support. 

He who now advances upon the scene is apparently 
of a rank much above those he is about to join ; but 
there is a certain expression of his handsome features 
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it is impossible to mistake, or to connect favourably 
with his character and principles. 

"My beauty/* he began, "and her shadow! I 
declare I shall soon grow jealous of that eternal 
squire of yours ! At any rate, you may give him a 
hint to decamp now, as his society is superfluous to 
our tete-a-tete. 

The girl said, " No, he had better stay ; Joey 
was not to be looked upon as anybody— and '' 

"What! for decorum's sake is my pretty Mai^ 
gery so bent upon his stay Is he to play proper, 
or '^ 

Margery replied, that Joey would warn them 
should any one approach. Besides, he was so 
devoted to her, that he would never divulge any- 
thing she bade him not. There was not a thing 
she could ask him that he would refuse her. 

A light laugh from her companion followed this 
announcement. 

" Well thought of, my sly little beauty ! " cried 
he. " But now just exercise your power by bidding 
him proceed with his gardening or chiseling, or 
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whatever he may call it^ the other side of these 
yew trees." 

Margery complies with his request. A long con- 
ference ensues, in which much eloquence of the 
lively cast seems expended on one hand, and many 
tears — and, as it appears, a gradually lessening 
opposition to such persuasion— on the other. 

As Patty strains her sight towards them, the 
scene grows dimmer. With painful intensity are 
her eye-balls dilated, till the pair resolve into an 
indistinct shadowyness to her ardent gaze. She 
turns hastily for further explanation to her guide, 
whose brow is contracted by a frown, so grave and 
stem that the question she would have asked dies 
upon her lips; and when she looks again all has faded 
in a dim obscurity, hazy and grey ; and she per- 
ceives that that most useful and wonderful torch 
of her conductor s is emitting, in its dying twinkle, 
a cold, misty sort of hue, different from the lurid 
dimness characterising former extinguishments — 
as though paling with scorn rather than darkening 
with anger. 
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"It is not mine to linger over such scenes!" 
observed the Spirit, in a measured tone — an ill 
result to what began in thoughtless Hghtness. We 
must on, and mark ! Many days are past, and several 
such interviews/' 

They are now within a poor cottage, poorer than 
any Patty has yet entered in the Old World, at 
least, during her travels — ^for what a traveller has 
Patty been ! 

In the midst of the room is poor Httle Margery 
again. Poor Margery ! trying to work, too ; but th 
evident disturbance of her thoughts renders it a 
useless effort. Her grandmother is there, keeping 
up an imceasing torrent of words, much in the 
old strain — ^advice and fault-finding, mixed with 
intimated praise of herself and adulation of her 
grandaughter's beauty. 

What had become of Margery's mother all this 
time? was a question Patty could not but ask 
herself, with a thrill of cold awe. 

At length, wearied out by her own uninter- 
rupted eloquence, the dame nods, and falls fast 
asleep. 
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The poor girl, left to her own thoughts, resumes 
her employment, which she now pursues with a 
mechanical intensity of purpose; now sighs deeply; 
and is even blinded, ever and anon, by fast-gathering 
tears. 

Singular enough, she is employed upon what 
Patty's professional scrutiny perceives to be a 
wedding gown! Was it for herself? No! from 
the style and spirit of her labour, 'tis evidently 
not a labour of love. Besides, the whole fabric is 
above what poor Margery might be expected to 
aspire to. But there is little time for speculation 
— ^the action progresses! 

There is a low tap at the door — Margery starts 
and colours : a fair yoimg girl appears at the 
entrance : she is a year or two younger than 
Margery, and not so strikingly pretty — not striking 
in any way-^but her fair face is full of goodness 
and intelligence. And how different is her clear, 
open glance — ^half of thought, half of careless 
mirth and innocence — ^from Margery's fitful looks, 
and ever-changing colour! 

"I am come/' said Margery's visitor, " to see the 
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progress of the dress — the bridal dress ; and as I 
am so nearly the size of my sister-in-law that is 
to be, it won t be amiss if you fit it on me, she 
being so dreadfully engaged; and I can then 
decide if mine is to be made after the same 
fashion. The wedding is to be at the end of the 
week, as brother Charles can't manage to stay 
any longer away from London and his business 
— ^the great folks can't get on there without him and 
his flowers, according to his account. But then, 
you know, men are such boasters. Your grand- 
mother's quite right in cautioning you to have 
nothing to say to them." 

Whether her young visitor's flow of words was 
intended to give Margery time to recover from 
her evident fit of sadness or sullenness, or that 
she was unobservant of her mood, it was impossible 
now not to observe the sudden renewal of the 
poor girl's discomfiture; and Patty's heart warms 
to that half child-like young thing, as, with a 
delicacy of tact, for which she gives her full 
credit, she pursues her discourse: — 
I 
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"I shall go to London with them, — see the 
sights ! Will not that be beautiful 1 But the 
best of what I have to say is to come. Charlie 
and Marian both wish Margery to be at the 
wedding ! And as it is all fixed in such a hurry 
and you will have to make haste, and make your- 
self smart, my mother has sent you this dress, and 
says you must make it before mine, in case there 
shouldn't be time ; and — isn't it pretty]" she went 
on, as she unfolded the parcel, and displayed its 
contents, held up in judicious folds before the &ir 
sempstress. " But why do you turn away and look 
so, Margery? What can it be? Dear, dear! and 
now crying !" 

" You are too young — ^too much of a child yet, 
my dear little Ellen, to understand how it is that 
grown up women of nineteen may have cause for 
—for " 

Here Margery, who, with a vain hysterical effort, 
had endeavoured to laugh and patronise away 
Ellen's offered consoling, now bursting into an 
uncontrolled passion of weeping, exclaimed, "How 
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should I look otherwise 1 How should I ever leave 
off crying ? When I think of your kindness, your 
mother s kindness to me, my tears come fiaster. 
You may often have thought me proud and 
ungrateful — I know you have, when I well know 
I should have starved without her. But it is not 
that I am most thankful for, and think of most 
— ^it is her goodness — her kind manner to me 
— ^her allowing you to be friendly with me — me, 
whom others avoid as the daughter and sister 
of felons — outlaws ! Me, whom it is a degradation 
to notice — a disgrace to associate with 1 Me, me ! 
a mark for contemptuous pity!" 

The voluble utterance of that poor, proud little 
heart was choked by the last obnoxious word ; but 
quickly she resumed, "But I shall not long be 
a burden upon such compassion — a mark for 
contempt — nor degrade by my presence whoever 
stoops to notice me. No! before many suns are 
set, Margery will be a tax, a reproach to no one I" 

" Dear, dear me !" said poor little Ellen, " Dear 
Margery, how can you, and we all so fond of you! 
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I'm sure, whatever my dear mother may have 
done — I mean all her feeling for you — ia not a 
feeling of compassion, but of duty, and of affection 
for the daughter of her earliest friend ; and, if you 
would only let us, we should all love you still 
more dearly!" 

" You — pou may — ^but others? Yes, I shall soon 
be far away from their scorn, and you will still 
think of me with compassionate kindness!" 

In vain did Ellen try to disabuse Margery's 
mind of its fearfully-magnified injuries. Still 
she sobs, rocking herself in her chair to still her 
agonising emotion. 

A sudden thought seems to strike Ellen at 
the recurrence of Margery's dark allusions, and she 
abruptly proposes to take her leave, as her presence 
appears but to disturb the mourner ; and, expressing 
her hopes to see her shortly in a more comfortable 
frame of mind, Ellen moves away as she speaks 
without eliciting an observation from her weeping 
friend. 

Just as she gains the door, Margery, as though 
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suddenly made aware of her goings starts up^ and 
rushing towards her, convulsively presses the 
astonished girl to her heart; then turning from 
her, resumes her seat, while Ellen, with a sorrowing 
glance, hastily departs. 

Still are Patty and her guide in the cottage 
watching the gradually subsiding emotion of its 
unhappy inmate— hours are as minutes to Patty's 
intensely interested watch. For several days is 
Patty doomed to remain in that cottage, hovering 
round her darling child, as long as she is within 
its walls, but unable to follow her in her frequent 
exits therefrom. So the Spirit wills, and Patty 
may only guess, and suspect, and surmise, and 
rack her brain in fjancying from the expression of 
Margery's countenance on her return home, what 
may have chanced during her absence thence. 
But Patty fears to remonstrate with her guide. 

At length Patty sees the end of four days 
within the cottage, and the completion of the two 
dresses. Ellen, meanwhile, has not made her 
appearance to cheer and brighten that forlorn 
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home, and its forlomer inmate; and grievously 
does Pattj reproach her unfriendly estrangement. 

Now she sees Margery carefully fold the bridal 
dresses, direct them, and enclose a few hastily 
scribbled lines. Her grandmother, who is dosing 
by as usual, half-wakes up every now and then, 
to commend her grandchild's industry, and enjoin 
her how necessary it is for such pretty, attractive 
girls to be employed, in order to keep them from 
the mischief they might incur through their fatal 
charms, &c., &c. Her last words which reached 
the ears of her grandaughter, and of the unsus- 
pected auditors, being such as to impress on 
Margery the triumphant power of her beauty — as 
she now steps out into the moonlight; and they 
— oh, relief and happiness to Patty's maternal 
heart! — ^follow, and see, and listen to her, without 
those dreary walls. 

Margery remains for some time gazing at the 
stars, and sighing as she stands without the door. 
A man approaches, to whom she holds out her 
hand, as in expectation of his coming. It is Joey I 
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In a low, earnest tone, she addresses him, as 
preferring some request. He hesitates — seems irre- 
solute — even turns aside to weep; and it is now 
Margery that consoles — then remonstrates, and 
re-urges her first request. Joey shakes his head — 
but less and less decidedly. Old habit is strong 
as love is, and resolution weak against such 
imited assailers — at least, in Poor Joey's case, who 
is clearly powerless to hold out any resolution 
against such an appeal. He gives way. Margery 
overwhelms him with thanks; but still he weeps 
—his heart is broken. 

"Yes! Joey shall be secret — Joey shall always 
take care of Patty's mother when Margery shall 
leave them both!" he burst forth, passionately. 
Then subsiding into a sad calm, he proceeded — 
"Patty is gone — gone!" and he pointed with his 
hand to the sky. "Margery will go, too — then 
what will become of Joey? And poor old mother, 
too," and his head was moved towards the 
cottage, "left again — alone?" 

A solemn feeling came over Patty at hearing thia 
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confirmation of her surmise. There was something, 
too, rather awful in mixing with scenes of earth, 
while hearing herself alluded to as for ever passed 
from it ; — ^but all individual thoughts are overcome 
in intensity of anxiety for her daughter, as she 
awaits the upshot of this singular interview. 

"My child! my orphan child!" she cried, in 
piteous accents ; " why will she not listen to the ad- 
monitions of those that love her ? Why so wilful, 
so misguided by a too angry pride ?" 

" It may be that it is inherited," said the Spirit, 
with a sad smile. 

" But save her — oh save her ! — my poor girl!" 
groaned Patty, in a voice that should have melted a 
stone, much more a Spirit. 

While thus appealing, Patty had not observed that 
the scene, which had been dimming with the melting 
of Joey's resolution, was now completely changed. 
It appears to be the earliest hour of a sunmier 
morning — ^too early for anybody to be astir ; though 
there is one pair passing hurriedly by through the 
streets of the old town, whose steps, it seems, she and 
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her guide are to follow. Again it is Joey and 
Margery. Margery^ now firm and resolute, moves 
rapidly on, encouraging Joey, who hangs sometimes 
dejectedly behind, and looks pale and wretched, and 
has undoubtedly been weeping, while he glances un- 
easily up and down the street, with an imdefinable 
and furtive expression Margery seems vainly to 
attempt comprehending. On his shoulder he bears 
a trunk. 

Near the church Margery meets her lover again, 
and in the distance Patty distinguishes a travelling 
carriage. Joey listens to Margery's last messages 
with an unusually wild and distracted air ; the lover 
springs forward to put a close to the discussion ; but 
ere he has again taken her hand, there issues from 
the church porch a woman, in whose matron form 
and glance Patty hails, to her inexpressible joy, the 
bjest wife and mother of that happy cottage — ^her 
own dear old friend Bessy !" 

Her hand is on the arm of the yoimg girl ere she 
is aware of it. She starts, and averts her face. 

"Margery !" she exclaims, emphatically, "listen to 
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me, I pray ! For your own sake — ^by my friendship 
for your poor mother, Hsten, and pause ! I implore 
you." 

The girl still turns from her. 

" By the memory of your mother, then, hear me, 
my poor Margery !" 

With her face buried in her hands, Margery half 
turns towards her monitor. 

" Listen to me, Margery," she continued. " Your 
mother, my first friend — she was young as you, and 
as lovely ; when, scorning advice and deaf to warning 
she, too, with a heedless precipitance, and following 
the lead of a fervid imagination, which showed her 
everything through its medium, took the important 
step of life without one thought for the future, and as 
much from vain perversity as from headlong love — 
which, together, blinding her to prudence, judgment, 
as well as to the character of her fancy's idol, made 
her interpret a caprice (powerful, through fancied 
persecution and opposition) into the hottest display 
of an heedful regard, and waa thus led into a single 
error, afiecting, alas ! to an unforeseen extent many a 
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future. But, Margery, hers was but an error of judg- 
ment ; not a wilful defection — through rebellious pride 
rather than misguided affection — ^from the one path. 
Believe me, look at it as you may, there is no peace 
for you in the realization of your present intent; 

there is " 

" An excellent lecture, and well delivered !" inter- 
rupted Margery's lover, in his peculiarly mocking 
tone, "with the one demerit of being ill-timed. 
Admirable in itself, my good woman, as your oration 
is, we have but to lament you have misapplied your 
eloquence, and that we can spare no time to be further 
edified. Miss Margaret here is given to early sum- 
mer rambles — ^I am singularly of the same taste. You, 
too, seem to find it pleasant ; but that is no reason 
why you should disturb our enjoyment, for having 
met this morning, we propose bestowing our society 
upon one another. Should you be able to extract 
food for your diatribe from so simple a fact, I must 
congratulate your ingenuity; but beg, with regret 
for what I shall lose, to be permitted to withdraw 
from its further exercise. Allow me, Miss Margaret, 
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to assist and accompany you in your walk across those 
fields, leaving this good old person to concoct a 
harangue against our return." 

" Oh, Margery, dear Margery, be not deceived ! You 
have now proof of his serpent wiles. He talks of a 
morning's walk, and would lead you into a life-long 
repentance. Return, Margery ! I know all ! From 
that walk you will never return ! A carriage awaits 
you to bear you miles away, and a longer distance from 
peace and happiness. Too well I know it ! When 
you are far away, your birth, your story unknown, 
the stigma of your name unsuspected, you are to be 
united, he says — ^but what is the worth of a word such 
as his 1 The whole history is known to me, from hifl 
first presimiing on your poverty, to his plots and 
contrivances to warn and rouse your sensitive pride^ 
by making it appear, not from himself, but indirectly 
from others, that you were the mark of universal 
scorn, through the visitation of the sins of your 
family upon your innocent head. Yes, I know it all; 
and should my warning succeed, my pride and hap- 
piness will be, that the child of my friend has been 
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saved by my own ! Yes, Ellen, add your entreaties 
to mine," she continued, as her daughter now stole 
timidly forward from the hiding place that had 
concealed them both. 

By this time, Patty's interest in the scene had 
risen to such a fearfully agitating pitch, that her 
conductor was obliged to support her, and withhold 
her, with a gentle force, from rushing forward into 
the midst of the actors. 

"Look at her, Patty," the Spirit now repeated, 
with a mild enthusiasm, "behold her who is ad- 
vancing, so young and gentle — who, to the sentiment 
of friendship adds an unselfish, energetic determinar 
tion to serve and save those she loves. But listen ! " 

" Yes !" continued Bessy, leading her child towards 
Margery ; " Ellen, through the means of Joey, who 
rather felt than distinguished all was not well — 
Ellen has, step by step, with unresisting perse- 
verance " 

" Upon my word !" interrupted the man, " an in- 
ventive genius, too — ^are you, madam ? I congratulate 
you ! Next time, however, I would hint the propriety 
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of founding your essaj upon moral philosophy upon 
better data than thai furnished by the babbling of a 
child and an idiot !" 

The cutting mockery of tone, and his lofty man- 
ner, seem about making their way with Margery. 
Slowly she turns from her monitors, as discrediting 
their information, or disdaining their counsel. 

"There has been enough of all this, however," 
resumed her lover, with increased confidence, while 
darting a furious glance at Joey and his youthful 
coadjutor ; " the freshness of the morning is wasting 
away — ^and, by heavens ! the town seems all alive. 
There must be some d— d mistake, surely. What 
can it mean ?" 

All this time Ellen has stolen round to Margery, 
and appeals to her with the most imploring 
earnestness. Margery melts gradually into tears — 
while her mental struggle causes her to be lost 
to what is passing. 

Slowly and crest-fellen, Joey retreats into the 
church; when, in another moment, they are all. 
startled by a tremendous, crashing peal of the beUs. 
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"By Jove! what does it all mean?" exclaimed 
the lover in a rage. " That idiot — ^it must be he — 
gone raving mad — ^and the people idiots all! All 
collecting at this early hour!" 

"No!" answered Bessy, "we have but met device 
by stratagem. "That peal is the wedding peal 
of my son — ^they are all approaching to the 
wedding. Joey, at my daughter's earnest prayer, 
consented to put back the clock a couple of hours ; 
and " 

" Damn the clock !" cried he, furiously. " And I 
deluded into the idea that my watch had played 
me a slippery trick, by that clock, perched up 
there to lie and deceive ! But come, Margery, there 
is no time to be lost — ^but we may yet avoid 
this gibbering crowd." 

"No!" replied Margery, with a terrible effort 
to command herself; then sinking her head on 
Ellen's shoulder. " We never meet again !" 

"Oh, thank Heaven! thank Heaven!" cried the 
now uncontrollable Patty. "Thank Bessy, too !" 

Exhausted by her long, agitating trial, and her 
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last fearfiil effort to speak her determmation, 
Margery falls fainting into the arms of Bessy and 
her daughter. 

" Saved ! she is saved ! and by my darling child !" 
cried the exulting mother. 

'^ Yes, saved — saved ! by my first, my only true 
friend !" echoed the fearfully agitated Patty, who, 
overcome by her own feelings, deafened by the 
clamorous bells, confused by the fast thickening 
crowd, loses all power over herself, and to her 
surprise finds the support of Hymen failing ; while, 
as she sinks to the earth, she perceives that spirit 
has sprung, spirit-like, away from her, and beholds 
him floating gradually higher in the air — ^then poiae 
himself above the wedding troop, waving his torch 
triumphantly over the whole scene, without further 
thought for her and her undefined position, in 
the midst of that motley throng — ^while the flame 
of that surprising torch streams brighter and 
longer, like a meteor, to the dazzlement of Patty's 
bewildered senses. 

Unconsciously she raises her hand to the pained 
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organs, when she feels the other hand gently 
taken and pressed. Starting up— why, how is it ? — 
Patty finds herself reclined on her own little bed ! 
Yet her eyes are still conscious of the dazzling 
glare. But, out upon the dusky idea! the far- 
streaming brilliance, so lately pervading all things, 
has by some wonderment dwindled into the familiar 
flame of a single candle ! But Bessy is there — the 
same, and yet another Bessy — ^and she it is who 
holds that ignoble candle, and takes Patty s hand ! 
And the bells, too, thet/ are going at a fine rate ! 
no doubting that. It cannot be all delusion! Familiar 
objects in the room gradually loom out. Which 
is waking truth — ^which the delusive dream ? and, 
indeed, what is delusion 1 what reality ? 

This, or something very like this, our astonished 
heroine asks herself, as she sits, as one entranced, 
with her eyes fastened on Bessy, without uttering 
a word, or the endeavour to satisfy herself of 
present realities. 

"Why, Patty, my dear Pat — so fast asleep on 
the bed, and not undressed? You don't seem to 

K 
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haye been losing time in your dreams, though, 
from all I have observed since I've been here — 
and such a start at the end ! Oh, gracious !" 

"And you are not married, then, Bessy, after 
all?" asked Patty, finding voice at length, and 
beginning to regain her power of distinguishing 

the actual ; "and I am not *" Here Patty rubbed 

her eyes — "Oh, that cheating Spirit!" she half 
yawned ; then opened her eyes, and started as they 
encountered the wedding paraphernalia^ and above all, 
the cloak — ^that brought aU to her mind — ^that 
suspicious cloak! — a convenient hiding-place for 

such a Here the life-mocking attitudes and 

juxta-position of dress and cloak brought her late 
companionship so forcibly before her, that she 
forbears to say any more, having enough to occupy 
her in thinking. 

" Married !" cried Bessy. " No, not quite in such 
a hurry I considering it is but a few hours since 
we passed each other in High Street. You miurt 
be dreaming sure, dear." 

"I have been— I— I thmk/' replied Patty. "An 
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hour or two, Bessy, did you say?" and she held 
her hand to her head. "Whose then, are these 
Wedding BeUs?" 

"They're not Wedding Bells, though they are 
the old church bells, sure enough, merrily ringing 
in the year, that will not be a very old year — 
before — ^before it sees a wedding — my wedding 
and Charlie's ; for Charlie is head gardener by 
this, and " 

"Your Wedding Bells, Bessy, did you say?" 
mused her yet bewildered friend ; and then added, 
with an impressiye earnestness, yet more unac- 
countable to Bessy, "Oh, Bessy! have you well 
considered all — character, steadiness? But I forgot, 
Charlie is so universally esteemed, honoured, and 
respected — ^the great people even not being able 
to get on without him." 

" Oh ! Patty, how you talk ! — quite wild ; and 
such solemness from you, what does it mean? But, 
Patty, dear, I have come to you — not expecting 
to find you gone to bed — ^to tell you," — and here 
Bessy looked very grare and a litble sad, — "some- 
k2 
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thing 1 am yery unwilling to tell you; something 
about George — only that somebody must do it — 
and I did not like that you should not hear it till 
the morning. You cannot be — ^be married to- 
morrow! George has — I am sorry to be the bearer 
of such news — ^but George has been apprehended 
on suspicion of — only suspicion, perhaps — of — I 
hardly know what; though there is no reason — 
indeed, there is not — ^for any great fear; as uncle 
Tomlins, who has long suspected, what turns out 
to be the truth, his being joined with a sort 
of company of the most disaffected men of the 
district, has promised to use his best endeavours 
to get him off, if you will only make him some 
promises. Do not look so wildly and strangely, 
dear Patty; your uncle will not be hard in his 
stipulations." 

" Those dreadful meetings in political tap-rooms !" 
murmured Patty. 

"It is through affection for you he has kept a 
watch on George's procedings ever since being 
informed of your determination; for we — ^that is. 
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good Farmer Tomlins, Charlie, and myself — have 
long known all about it; and he won't exact 
your renouncing him for ever, or anjrthing of 
that sort, only that you should make up your 
mind to do what I know you have a horror of, 
and what is, therefore, painfiil to propose — to — 
to " 

"Whatr asked Patty, eagerly. 

"To wait!" answered Bessy, looking as if she 
ought to be dreadfully ashamed of being the 
medium of such a disgraceful proposition. 

"I will not," resumed Bessy — Patty seeming yet 
lost in painful meditation — "I will not urge those 
reasons, because they are so odious, and because 
they disgust you with the proposer ; which, even 
when Greorge has relinquished his wild ways, your 
uncle thinks should induce you to wa " 

Again, a pause. 

" But, Bessy," began Patty, presently, " how was 
it all found out? Who told of my thoughtless 
rashness — ^the odium I was bringing on his name — 
the— the ^" 
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"Why, Patty, what are you talking about?" 
cried her friend, in a terrible fright for the effect 
of her announcement on poor Patty's wits. 

" Oh ! I only wanted to know how you found 
out I was going to be married f she asked, with 
a strangely measured composure. 

" Oh !" cried the wondering Bessy, while a little 
smile lurked at the comer of her mouth, "your 
mother confidentially informed us of the march you 
were about to steal upon us all. Where would have 
been the earthly good of such a secret if not to tell 
it 1 But, dear Patty, do not think me unfeeling for 
my light talk at such a moment — ^no one can more 

truly feel than I But, Patty, why do you stare so, 

so — ^very strangely, and not say a word ? Trust me, 
Greorge will become steady for your sake. You will 

yet be happy — but, oh ! Patty, wa Give him aa 

opportunity of reforming before it's too late. Bear 
up, Patty — do ! Rouse yourself from this stupor, I 
beseech ! Do not fix your eyes so ! Think of future 
happiness^ dear, and the approbation of all who love 
you. You will marry, and *' 
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Patty started up. "Don't mention it!" she cried, 
as suddenly roused, and with a half shudder; 
" Perhaps " 

" Perhaps, Patty ! there is no doubt of it ! Set 
your mind at rest upon that point. All will go well; 
and your marriage will " 

"Oh ! I didn't mean that !" said Patty, drawing 
a deep breath. 

"What is it, thenl" asked her friend, with 
augmenting anxiety. "Rest assured, dearest, that 
George '* 

" I only meant to say," re-commenced Patty, with 
what poor Bessy deemed a supernatural composure, 
boding doubtfully for the shaken intellects of her 
unhappy friend. " But Fni so tired, and so head- 
achy, Bess, that I should be glad to try and sleep 
after my exertions — ^but never mind iha/t. Good 
night ! Kiss me, and thank you, dear Bessy !" 

And suiting the action to the word, by deliberately 
and comfortably disposing her head upon the pillow, 
Patty seemed about to forget all her cares, as well as 
to be totally unconscious of the state of mind 
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in which she was leaving her friend; who, with 
desperate earnestness, as fearing it should be too late, 
demanded — 

" But, Patty, what was it you were going to say 
about "perhaps V " Perhaps what, dear child T 

" Oh ! I only meant to say," said Patty, with a 
groan, whether of sleepiness, or anguish, or im- 
patience, Bessy was at a sad loss to decide, "that 
after all, perhaps — it is all for the best ! *' 



FINIS. 
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